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NOTES AND STUDIES 


BISHOP BARLOW’S CONSECRATION AND ARCH- 
BISHOP PARKER’S REGISTER: WITH SOME 
NEW DOCUMENTS. 


Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders: A Study of the Original Docu- 
ments. By ARTHUR STAPYLTON BarRNEs, M.A. (Longmans, 
1922.) 

BRIEFLY stated, the conclusions which it is sought to establish in 
this book would seem to be three. First, that Bishop Barlow was no 
bishop in any sense save that of possessing jurisdiction, and that the 
well-known defect in the records relating to him is the result not of 
accident but of intentional mutilation ; secondly, that as Barlow was 
no bishop so neither was Archbishop Parker whom he consecrated ; 
and that the account of Parker’s consecration is a deliberate forgery 
undertaken for the purpose of representing the other bishops who took 
part in the ceremony as each saying the words of consecration and thus 
of supplying what might possibly be construed as a remedy for the 
defect in Barlow. Thirdly, that the process of tampering with evidence 
has extended even to the public records. The story, which is developed 
in a most graphic and interesting manner, discloses as it proceeds a 
series of plots and villanies, and the inference is suggested that the 
book ‘seems to show that more bad faith and discreditable action was 
involved than has hitherto been supposed’. As a crown to the whole 
is reprinted the description of the dying Elizabeth contained in a MS 
at Stonyhurst (cited as Aug. A. iii 77): ‘The council sent to her the 
bishop of Canterbury and other of the prelates, upon sight of whom 
she was much offended, cholericly rating them, bidding them be 
packing, saying she was no atheist, but knew full well that they were 
hedge priests, and took it for an indignity that they should speak to 
her.’ The student who compares this with the account given in 
Strype’s Life of Whitgift (ed. 1718, pp. 558-559) may be left to form 
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his own judgement of it and of the last sentence in the book: ‘Certainly 
no one had better means than had Elizabeth of judging of the character, 
whether the word is taken in its theological or moral sense, of the 
prelates she had chosen to set over her Church.’ 

Polemical issues, like threatened institutions, have long lives, and the 
volume before us would probably have seemed to most readers to be 
an effort to revivify one almost moribund but for the author’s apparent 
assumption in the preface that his work is controversially of no conse- 
quence. He hopes, however, that ‘its publication may be thought to 
be justified as a study purely historical’, and as such it must be treated, 
though where the study of the original documents has been invested 
with the fascination of romance it is hard even for the reviewer to be 
dull and matter of fact. 

Between Cranmer’s consecration on March 30, 1533, and the death 
of Henry VIII on January 28, 1546/7, twenty-five men apart from 
Barlow held diocesan bishoprics in the Province of Canterbury who 
had not been consecrated before that time. In the case of each of 
them there is evidence extant which is wanting in the case of Barlow, 
and this evidence is adequate to satisfy any trained and impartial 
student beyond reasonable doubt that the person in question had 
received consecration. But to have a right to arrive at such a con- 
clusion, which fro ¢anfo tells against Barlow, the student must take 
the evidence as he finds it and estimate its value on the assumption 
that sovereigns and archbishops and their legal officials are normally 
honest. 

There are two pieces of evidence which are of primary importance— 
the ecclesiastical record of consecration in the provincial register and 
the secular record of the King’s order to the escheators for the restitu- 
tion of temporalities, an order which in this period (though not in the 
reign of Edward VI) recites the fact of consecration on the authority 
of the Archbishop’s letters patent. In eleven of the cases with which 
we are dealing both these records exist, in seven more the record of 
consecration only, in the other seven the order for restitution only. In 
other words, Cranmer’s Register contains no entry of the actual consecra- 
tion of Fox or Skip of Hereford, of Latimer or Bell of Worcester, of 
Hilsey of Rochester, nor of Sampson or Daye of Chichester. These 
facts afford a curious commentary upon the author’s contention that 
‘considering the careful way in which the surviving records have been 
drawn up, it seems much more likely that a thief has been at work 
than that Cranmer’s registrars, should have been so careless in their 
work as is generally supposed’. In the case of Bell 34 folia are left 
blank to be filled in at a convenient opportunity which never came, 
and the hypothesis of theft may safely be left to the judgement of those 
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““who examine the physical features of the different sections of the 
Register. They are perhaps not less likely to demur to the statement 
that ‘the age of Henry VIII was one when the duty of making careful 
records was thoroughly understood, and for the most part, except when 
wilful mutilation has taken place at a later date, the records are in 
perfect order’ as widely at variance with their own experience of the 
series of Chancery Warrants, Patent Rolls, and Episcopal Registers. 

Of course there are not wanting subsidiary aids to prove or attest the 
fact of consecration. Including the two which we have called primary, 
the author enumerates thirteen documents ‘all of which ought to be 
available, and any one of which would be sufficient by itself to prove 
the fact of consecration’. He adds two more as sometimes helpful, 
and might have added yet another, where it may be had, for though 
the Archbishop’s relaxation of the sfiritualitas is only twice noted in 
the Register in this period, and in one of those cases (f. 284) the 
bishop (Sampson of Coventry and Lichfield) had already held the see 
of Chichester, in the other case, that of Knight of Bath and Wells 
(f. 268 4, 31 May 1541), the fact of consecration is recited. In a sense 
this latter fact adds strength to the case of Sampson, which is said to 
be post confirmationem Episcopi etc. (g March 1542/3), in another sense 
it does not. 

In regard to some of the thirteen evidences the cautious student 
would probably desire to content himself with saying that they justify 
the presumption of consecration rather than that they prove the fact, 
and would be more ready to return thanks for such documents as he 
finds than to urge that others ought to be available. Legal officials as 
well ecclesiastical as secular were men of business, not antiquaries, and 
the accumulation of documents was in any case a serious difficulty. 
Hence we need not be surprised, and still less impute malpractice, if 
just as the confirmation of charters in an /nsfeximus militates against 
the preservation of the originals, it is not always otherwise in regard to 
the documents recited in an order for restitution of temporalities. ‘The 
Archbishop’s certificates to the King of confirmation and consecration, 
like the original licences of the Chapter of Canterbury for consecration 
elsewhere than in the cathedral, were long narrow strips (about 15” x 33” 
somewhat similar to the sheriff’s warrant for distraint often found in 
the binding of books: it is more surprising that so many than that so 
few as five or six out of twenty-five should have survived. Yet they 
may be, as in the case of Latimer and Hilsey, the only ecclesiastical 
record of the consecration now in London. 

It has not been possible for the purpose of this review to ascertain 
directly in most cases what measure of evidence is supplied by the 
capitular or archidiaconal registers of Canterbury or by capitular or 
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diocesan registers elsewhere. The result is in most of the twenty-five 
cases to reduce the thirteen lines of evidence open to the reviewer to nine. 
The author thinks that ‘probably in no case will less than nine or ten 
of the proofs be forthcoming’, and says that ‘In Goodrich’s case... . 
which is the only one we have personally investigated, twelve of the 
thirteen regular documents are extant. The only one missing is the 
licence of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, whose register has suffered 
a mutilation just at this place, which mutilation also includes the entry 
for Barlow, if it was ever there’. In Goodrich’s case Mgr Barnes must 
either unconsciously have departed from his basis of calculation or 
have made a slight error in his addition, since he would otherwise have 
had the curious and unusual experience of discovering a document 
which does not exist, viz. the Archbishop’s authority to the Archdeacon 
to enthrone the new bishop, in the Register at Lambeth. In regard 
to the others his surmise is perhaps unduly sanguine, but even on the 
nine lines open to our own investigation the facts recoverable shew that 
in no case of the twenty-five are there less than three pieces of evidence 
for the consecration and in twenty there are four or more. In four 
cases, those of Sampson, Bell, Skip, and Daye, the consecration has to 
be presumed from other than ecclesiastical evidences, while Cranmer’s 
Register contains no entry at all in regard to the accession of Latimer 
to Worcester or Hilsey to Rochester, and the Archbishop’s certificates 
of confirmation and consecration dated 23 September, 1535, now in the 
Public Record Office do not give the dates in either case.’ In none 
of the twenty-five cases, as has been said above, would an unbiased 
student feel any real doubt of the fact of consecration. 

We have said that fo /anto the existence of this sufficient evidence in 
twenty-five cases tells against Barlow, without staying to evaluate the 
quantum. It is now nearly eighty years since the appearance of the 
third volume of Haddan’s edition of Bramhall’s Works,? which remains 
still a standard authority upon the subject. No one can read the 
Preface and Notes to that book without being impressed by the editor’s 
learning and evident attempt at fairness of judgement, and though the 
present reviewer would not feel able, as may appear, to state some of 
the evidence in the same way, he would have differed with hesitation 
and certainly would not have thought it worth while to reopen the 
question in de‘ault of strong positive evidence telling against its con- 
clusions, which are in favour of Barlow’s consecration. It is, however, 
one of the objects of the volume before us to prove that such evidence 
can be supplied, and a candid effort to examine it involves a certain 
measure of restatement. 


1 P.R.O. Chancery Warrants, Series II, file 702. 
2 ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology’ (Oxford: J. H. Sashes 1844). 
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I 


The facts which are undisputed may be summarized very briefly. 
William Barlow, Prior of Bisham, was elected to the bishopric of 
St Asaph on January 18, 1535/6, and his election was confirmed at 
St Mary-le-Bow on February 22 by proxy, since he was at that time 
absent on an embassy in Scotland. He was elected to the bishopric 
of St Davids on April ro or 11, 1536, confirmed in person on April 21, 
and returned for a short time to Scotland. A grant of temporali- 
ties was made to him on April 26, a summons to Parliament was issued 
on April 27, and he was present there on June 30. He was not in 
Scotland on April 25, was probably there on May 6, and certainly 
there on May 13 and 23, as appears by letters from Edinburgh signed 
‘W. Meneuen.’. The congé d’élire for a successor. to St Asaph was 
issued on May 29 for the vacancy caused ‘ per liberam transmutacionem 
Willelmi Barlowe episcopi ultimi electi’. Cranmer’s Register contains 
the formal documents connected with the confirmation of his election 
both to St Asaph and to St Davids, but there is no note in it, nor in 
any official record now known, of his consecration. 

There is nothing in what has so far been stated which can safely be 
held to imply, still less to necessitate, the fact of consecration. And 
we must be specially upon our guard against reading the ideas of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries into the sixteenth, seventeenth, or 
eighteenth. The same Close Roll which records a summons to Parlia- 
ment addressed to Barlow by the name of ‘T. Episcopus Meneuen.’ 
(the inaccuracy of the initial in such a record would have troubled 
nobody) notes the issue of another ‘ Custodi Spiritualitatis Episcopatus 
Assauen., ipsa sede vacante’,’ and the cus¢os in question was certainly 
not a person in episcopal orders. Moreover, on matters of description 
in these times it is very rash to dogmatize unless one knows. The man 
who signs himself ‘E. Manchester’ in the middle of the seventeenth 
century was no more one of the lords spiritual than was ‘Your 
affectionate Brother, Canterbury’ at the beginning of the eighteenth 
one of the lords temporal. Barlow’s signature referred to above seems 
to Mgr Barnes a proof that he was passing for a bishop when he was 
not, and so continued to do: by Mr Haddan it is treated half apolo- 
getically, though regarded as excusable. We venture to suggest that 
Barlow called himself ‘W. Meneuen.’ because it was his name by 
a use which no one would have criticized, and that it proves nothing 
for or against his consecration. Bonner’s Hereford Register calls that 
prelate ‘divina permissione Herefordensis episcopus’ and then goes on 
to explain, though not as part of his style, that he was elect, confirmed, 


1 See Rymer Foedeva (London, 1712) xiv 564; Rot. Claus. 406. 
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and before consecration translated to the see of London. Bonner 
himself, however, as ambassador was still using his ordinary surname, 
| so that that must be placed on the other side. 

We must turn now to terminology used not by Barlow but about 
him, from which inferences are drawn of serious importance, for they 
are used to reconstitute piece by piece the details of a deep-laid plot 
to impose first upon the Chapter of St Davids and then upon the 
Church of England, and in this plot Henry himself is supposed to be 
the prime mover. The reader’s judgement will necessarily be affected 
by the extent of his familiarity with procedure and with ecclesiastical 
forms, and it is difficult to deal with such matters briefly except at the 
risk of seeming discourteous or by setting opinion against opinion or 
making claims to expert knowledge which would be presumption. 
Two illustrations may be given. For reasons which it would require 
considerable space to justify, few students of forms would allow that 
the description of Barlow as late bishop or last bishop (instead of late 
bishop elect) of St Asaph implied any intent to deceive, and the expression 
per liberam transmutationem is really incapable of sinister interpretation. 
The congé d’élire presupposes a petition for the licence and normally 
follows the words used in it, so that (as often, when one document 
depends upon another) it is possible to reconstruct with practical 
certainty the main part of the earlier document from the wording of the 
later ; and further, phraseology once adopted has a tendency to persist 
unless there is some special reason for change. When, therefore, we 
find that the Chapter of St Asaph uses in the certificate of the election 
of Barlow’s successor, Robert Warton, the description of the vacancy 
as ‘per liberam dimissionem cessionem et transmutacionem Reverendi 
Patris Domini Willelmi Barlowe ultimi Episcopi ibidem Electi’,' it is 
scarcely rash to assume that this was the form which they used in the 
original petition: they had modified the familiar term permutationem, 
which would not apply, and as their registrar had found the mot juste 
which exactly represented the situation it was followed in the congé 
@’élire and subsequent documents issued by the Crown. By the same 
process Cranmer’s officials followed, in the records of the confirmation 
of Barlow’s election to St Davids,’ the language of the Crown officials 
in the writ describing him as ‘ nuper episcopus Assaphen. ac monasterii 
de Bisham Sarum dioc. commendatarius perpetuus in episcopum 


| Meneven. electus’.* Unless a serious mistake were (a) involved, 
(4) detected, the probability of an alteration is so slight as to be almost 
negligible. 


The description applied to Barlow is of course derived from the 
Royal Assent, and that depended on a previous document authorizing 


1 Reg. Cranmer f. 195. . 2 Ibid. f. 207. 8 Ibid, f. 205. 
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the issue of the Letters Patent. In the author’s view that previous 
document, which he prints in an appendix but inadvertently misquotes 
in the text, represents a personal intervention of Henry in a unique 
case with the purpose of misleading the Chapter of St Davids into 
believing that Barlow was already consecrated. But Henry was not 
content with this: ‘He must carry his lie farther. He goes on to 
describe Barlow as “Perpetual Prior Commendatory of Bisham”. 
The force of this description has never hitherto been pointed out. - 
It is a direct assertion that Barlow had been consecrated as Bishop of 
St Asaph, which was certainly untrue’ (p. 65). ‘No man could possibly 
be a Commendatory prior who had not already been so consecrated’ 
(p. 72). Mgr Barnes has had an unhappy experience which befalls 
all of us at times in some field or other. Documents have such a 
perverse habit of disagreeing with the general theory even of the best 
of text-books. If he will carry his investigations into the files of the 
period in Chancery Warrants, Series II, at the Public Record Office, he 
will have to sacrifice an ingenious theory as to the procedure in the 
matter of the Royal Assent and the uniqueness of it in Barlow’s case, 
and if he will ask himself how it comes about that on June 22, 1536, 
Robert Warton, S.T.B., ‘commendatarius perpetuus monasterii sancti 
Salvatoris de Bermondsey’' appoints a proctor to act for him in the 
matter of his election to the bishopric of St Asaph he will probably find 
himself impelled to make considerable alteration in the passages we have 
quoted. It will be wise to exclude the hypothesis of bad faith. 

The next document with which we propose to deal causes the author 
serious trouble and awakens in him the gravest suspicion. It is the 
grant (April 26, 1536) which put Barlow in possession of temporalities 
of the see of St Davids, and which is noted by Haddan on the strength 
of Mason’s account, and here reprinted from Estcourt. It is in form, 
as Haddan pointed out, a grant of custody and not of restitution of 
temporalities* and is in the records of the Exchequer.* The Letters 
Patent note the authority for issuing them as ‘per breve de Privato 
Sigillo et de data auctoritate Parliamenti’. Mgr Barnes discusses the 
addition of the last five words: ‘For what reason was this added? 
It does not occur in any other of Henry's grants.’ He rejects the 
suggestion that the authority can be the Act 25 Henry VIII, cap. 16, 
and concludes that ‘it would seem that the appeal is to the recently 
passed Act of Supremacy, and that Henry is justifying his unusual 
action by representing it as an act of that supreme authority over the 
Church with which he had been endowed by Parliament’. But we 
have all of us framed admirable theories only to find them tumble like 

1 Reg. Cranmer f. 193 ; cf. f. 194”. 2 Op. cit. pp. 138, 156. 
5 Exch. L. T. Memoranda Roll, no. 310 (Easter Term 28 Henry VIII). 
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a tower of cards. Except that the word fraedicta is here omitted after 
data the phrase is common form, and there are literally scores of 
examples. It is never quite fair to say that a student who has 
consulted a document for one purpose ought to have seen something 
else that is also there, but there are several instances in a roll which we 
know that the author has seen and to which we shall refer later. We 
will select one, however, which is outside the range of controversy. 
It is found in the Register of Bishop Bothe of Hereford published last 
year,’ and is appended as in this case to a grant of custody of temporali- 
ties. The date is May 27, 8 Henry VIII (1516). But the form occurs 
also many times in secular grants as well as ecclesiastical. 

This does not exhaust the interest of the document. Barlow is 
described not as late Bishop elect of St Asaph nor as late Bishop of 
St Asaph but as ‘ Prior Monasterii sive Prioratus Sanctae Trinitatis de 
Bostlesham Mountague Ordinis Sancti Augustini in Comitatu nostro 
Bukk’ (sic); Cranmer, who is described as ‘ Primatus (sic) et Appostolice 
sedis legatus’, is said to have accepted and confirmed his election 
‘ipsumque sic electum Episcopum predicte Ecclesie Meneuen. prae- 
fecit et pastorem’, and in the subsequent portion of the document 
he is spoken of as ‘nunc Episcopus Meneuensis’. No one, it is urged, 
but Henry himself would have dared to use such language as to 
Cranmer. That Henry did so is not merely unlikely but wildly improb- 
able: so improbable as even to justify a conjecture that the King never 
saw the document at all in any form. There was a form of procedure 
of which there is evidence in Chancery Warrants by which the King in 
a letter ordered ‘ predilectus et fidelis consanguineus noster nobis quam 
plurimum dilectus’ the Lord Privy Seal to issue under the seal in his 
custody letters to the Chancellor to issue for a particular business 
stated Letters Patent under the Great Seal ‘in hac parte debitas et in 
tali casu consuetas’. The ‘consanguineus’, Thomas Earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormonde, was still at this date ‘ predilectus’—he had indeed 
been enriched with many temporal possessions—but this particular 
procedure would only have resulted in a summary letter from his 
office. We have, however, the warrant under the Privy Seal? which 
contains the whole document including the blunders. It is dated 
April 20, and was delivered to the Chancellor on April 26. On Easter 
Eve, April r5, the procedure appointed by the Act 27 Henry 8 cap. 11 
came into force, and that procedure would not require that the King 
should have done more than issue general directions for a grant of 
custody. . Any one who will read Chapuys’ account* of the days inter- 


1 Cantilupe Society and Canterbury and York Society. Reg. Bothe p. 3. 
2 Chancery Warrants, Series II, file 709. 
3 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII voi. x no. 699. 
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vening between April 15 and 20 can form his own opinion of what Henry 
personally is likely to have done. And any one who compares this 
warrant with four others still preserved, dated ‘apud Manerium nostrum 
de Grenewyche xx° die Aprilis’, will probably doubt if Privy Seal ever 
read the document either. We suspect that the explanation is quite 
simple. The grant is a copy mutatis mutandis cither of the concession 
to Cranmer in May 1533,’ or of one based on that between May 1533- 
November 1534 which the clerk has followed without reflexion, and in 
which he has introduced the words ‘ durante vita’ and ‘ durante vita sua’, 
common in secular grants. The form of the description of Barlow need 
not greatly disturb us. When John Bird, Bishop Suffragan of Penrith, 
was made Bishop of Bangor in 1539 a significavit was actually issued for 
his consecration in which he was described as Io Barde, S.T.P., and this 
was followed when Henry Holbeche, Bishop Suffragan of Bristol, was 
made Bishop of Rochester in 1544. But if a new procedure was being 
attempted in the matter of dealing with temporalities, a singularly clumsy 
method had been adopted, which incidentally deprived the Crown 
officials of fees, and which was misinterpreted by those into whose hands 
it came. The Letters Patent were issued out of the Hanaper on May 4, 
and entered on the Lord Treasurer's Memoranda Roll for Easter Term, 
which began on May 3. But the document was not registered as 
a grant for life, a kind of grant which received special treatment and 
usually, though not always, a special fee. The Lord Treasurer’s official 
enrolled it, as the preface which he prefixed to it shews, as relating to 
issues and profits made and enrolled ‘from the time of the vacancy to 
the date of the letters patent’. Strictly interpreted it referred to no 
more, for there is not a word in it, so far as we can see, which relates 
to future profits such as grants for life contain ; and, as will be seen, the 
Clerks of the Hanaper did not so regard it. A few years later Bishop 
Daye of Chichester received a grant of custody on May 9, 1543, and 
restitution of temporalities on May 10: Bishop Heath of Worcester 
and Bishop Holbeche of Rochester seem to have received both docu- 
ments in each case on the same day. It is possible that when the 
warrant for Privy Seal was drawn a blunder in form was made, and that 
it was expected that Barlow would be consecrated on April 23 or 25, 
and a grant of restitution sued out a few days later. But if Barlow 
were not consecrated then, the effect of attaching to the Letters Patent 
the date April 26, on which day the Privy Seal warrant was delivered 
to the Chancellor, was merely to give the recipient the right, unless 
advantage was taken later of the blunder to put upon the document 
a meaning which it did not strictly bear, to about two months’ arrears 
to date, when he could get them, since Bishop Rawlyns died on 
1 Rymer Foedera xiv 457 ff. 
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February 18. In compounding for his first-fruits, which were assessed 
at 4574. 2s. 1d. or with the usual deduction of a tenth 441/7. 7s. 10$d., 
Barlow agreed to pay one-sixth of this sum, roughly two months’ 
income, at the following Michaelmas. It is a curious coincidence, but 
it may be no more. He is described in the Composition Book under 
Episcopatus Meneven. as Willelmus Barloo Episcopus ibidem.' The date 
is April 28, and within a few days he departed toScotland. Mgr Barnes 
treats the parallelism of forms in Bonner’s case as a mere following of 
Barlow’s, which may be likely enough without drawing unfavourable 
inferences in the matter of Barlow; but if the document with which 
we have been dealing was really intended to provide an ambassador 
with the temporalities of his see without the necessity of being conse- 
crated, it must be admitted that by Bonner’s time the officials had found 
a better way of doing it. And in regard to Henry’s alleged share in the 
matter there comes to mind the wise discretion of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury in writing of these fateful days with which we have been 
dealing: ‘I shall not yet determine whether princes’ secret actions be 
beyond any scrutiny. I will only lay down the particulars, as far as by 
records, or otherwise, I could gather them, remitting the rest to the 
equal reader.’ * 

The clerk who drew the warrant for Privy Seal docketed it as he 
did the others on the bottom left-hand corner, and he wrote Zpus 
Meneuen. His action in doing so implies nothing to the student of 
forms in regard to the question whether Barlow was or was not at that 
time consecrated. As a matter of judgement the reviewer would agree 
with Mgr Barnes that at the time when he went to Scotland he probably 
was not, and even after listening to the author’s reasons he would still 
concur. Was ‘the elect of Saint Asphe, now translated to Saint Dawy’, 
as James V of Scotland called him * in a letter to Henry VIII written 
on April 21, ever consecrated ata later date? This is the question which 
we now have to consider in conjunction with the adverse arguments 
which Mgr Barnes brings forward. Cranmer’s Register tells us nothing 
either way beyond the fact that the consecration is not recorded. The 
record of Fox of Hereford ends with the decree of confirm.ation (f. 178 4) 
and a space of thirty-seven lines blank, that of Sampson of Chichester 
with the certificate of confirmation (f. 192) with nineteen lines and the 
whole of fol. 192 verso blank, that of ‘ Boner’ of Hereford with the 
same (f. 222 4) and nine lines blank, that of Skip of Hereford likewise 
with half a page blank (f. 2544), that of Daye of Chichester with the 


1 E. F, F. Comp. Book I f. 24°. 

2 Autobiography and History of England under Henry VIII, By Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. ‘ World Library’ (Ward, Lock & Co., n.d.) p. 567. 

3 Hamilton Papers, ed. J. Bain (Edinburgh, 1890) i 36. 
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decree of confirmation (f. 3054) and nine lines blank. We have 
referred to the case of Bell, and in those of Latimer and Hilsey an 
examination of such of the old signatures of the quires as remain will 
probably convince any one that the records are entirely wanting, not 
because they have been stolen, but because the files (which should have 
been copied after that of Fox) were never entered up at all. It may be 
said that this is inexcusable carelessness; but the Registrar William 
Potkyn, who had been in the service of the Archbishops at least since 
1492 and had been of sufficient standing to be made Principal Registrar 
of the diocese of Norwich sede vacante in 1499, was nearing the end of 
a laborious life, and supervision had apparently somewhat failed after 
April 1535, up to which date the entries are fairly complete. From the 
clerk’s point of view the proceedings in the case of each new diocesan 
bishop meant, if a full entry were made, the writing of about sixteen 
pages of skin, folio size, with sixty-seven lines to the page and an 
average of eleven to twelve words to the line. In the case of three new 
bishops at once (Fox, Latimer, Hilsey) the records might easily run to 
35,000 words (say about seventy pages of this JoURNAL) which some 
one would have to write in addition to the everyday business of the 
office. People have so little imagination of what these things mean. 
The record of the consecration itself had to be transcribed as soon as 
possible for the Crown officials, but it could not be entered on the 
quires which would some day make the Register until the mass of pre- 
liminary matter, to which it would be an addition of five to nine lines, 
had been written up, and the little record remained on a hook until the 
opportunity came for entry. Anyhow, Barlow’s St Asaph entry ends with 
the certificate of confirmation and nearly a page blank (f. 1824), the 
St Davids one with a like document (f. 207 4) and thirty-two lines blank. 

At this point we must return for a time to procedure, confining our- 
selves to the reign of Henry VIII. Prior to 1534 the Royal Assent to 
an election was given by Letters Patent stating that to the election of 
the person named ‘Regium assensum adhibuimus et favorem et 
hoc vobis tenore praesentium significamus ut quod vestrum est in hac 
parte exequamini cum effectu’. The document was addressed to 
the spiritual person whose duty it would be to take further steps 
or to his representative, and there is no doubt that it was regarded 
as a sufficient warrant for those steps so far as the Crown was 
concerned. In the case of Goodrich of Ely in April 1534 and in 
subsequent cases, we find also another and longer document also in the 
form of Letters Patent: ‘Eidem electioni Regium assensum nostrum 
adhibuimus . . . (as above) significamus ; Rogantes ac in fide et dilec- 
tione quibus nobis tenemini firmiter vobis mandantes, quatenus prae- 
fatum T.G. Eliensem electum et electionem predictam confirmare et 
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eundem T.G. in Episcopum Eliensem consecrare ipsumque prout moris 
est Episcopalibus Insigniis investire ceteraque peragere quae vestro in 
hac parte incumbunt Officio Pastorali iuxta formam statuti inde editi et 
provisi, velitis diligenter cum effectu.’ Cranmer’s registrar called both 
documents the Royal Assent, and so also sometimes did the clerks who 
enrolled the Letters Patent, but in general the Crown officials distin- 
guished the first, which we may call for convenience the ‘ short form ’, as 
the Royal Assent, the second, which depends on the Act 25 Henry 
VIII cap. 20, the significavit. Both documents came to be issued, first 
the short form, and then after an interval of a day or days the long one. 
Is it possible to distinguish their purpose apart from fees and the main- 
tenance of a picturesque survival in case of the short form? The long 
form fulfilled all the requirements of the Act and had to be followed by 
consecration within twenty days on pain of Praemunire in case of 
default. It is usual to assert that the short form was the authority for 
confirmation, and no doubt it might be so regarded. In a perfect case 
like that of Shaxton of Salisbury we have the short form issued on 
March 5, 1534/5, the Archbishop’s certificate of confirmation on 
March 18, the issue of the long form, the significavit, on March 22, and 
the consecration on April 11. But that case illustrates the extraordinary 
result that the Archbishop received on March 22 a document which 
besides ordering the consecration also enjoined him to perform an act 
—the confirmation of the election—which he had already certified that 
he had done. It is clear that the matter gave some trouble to the 
secular officials and equally clear that they mixed the phraseology of the 
two forms so that it becomes possible to distinguish five or six types of 
significavit which are sometimes of historical interest, while the short 
form remains in its original simplicity, theoretically authorizing anything 
that was requisite and unhampered by the requirement of consecration 
within twenty days. We are aware that to Mgr Barnes this method of 
statement will appear to be special pleading. He himself states the 
possibility, but rejects it on the ground that in pre-Reformation times 
the State ‘had no responsibility for the consecration, a bishop being 
fully made for Staté purposes by the confirmation of his election or by 
papal provision’. We seem to remember cases in which the State 
exhibited some considerable degree of concern in spiritual matters in 
which it had no ‘responsibility’, but the reviewer is fain to admit that, 
apart from slips like the distinction drawn as to the use of ‘request ’ and 
command, he was considerably impressed by this part of the book until 
he came to investigate the facts. It seemed a case where, as so often, 
practice interpreted theory ; and he made a mental note that if Barlow’s 
case is to be treated as affording precedent for anything which seems to 
any one peculiar in the procedure in the case of Bonner, who was also 
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removed from one see (Hereford), for which he had been confirmed but 
not consecrated, to another (London), it was probable that the signéf- 
cavit for Barlow, if it were ever found, would contain the modified clause 
(warranted in Bonner’s case ‘ per breve de privato sigillo et de data pre- 
dicta auctoritate parliamenti’) in the Letters Patent ‘ac munus conse- 
crationis eidem, guum ad hoc ex parte fueritis requisiti, debite impendatis ’. 
This avoided the dangers to the Archbishop of Praemunire in failing 
to consecrate within twenty days a bishop elect who was absent as 
ambassador in Scotland, as Barlow was, or in France, as in the case of 
Bonner. Legal officials can often provide a way out of a difficulty if it 
be desired by competent authority. But he was entirely unprepared 
for what he was about to find. 

Readers of episcopal registers will occasionally come upon notes of 
fees paid for particular documents. There is one such appended to the 
briefs for restitution of temporalities in Bishop Bothe’s Hereford Register 
(fol. 9), and the reading of it suggested that it was just possible that 
a similar record might have been made in some account enrolled 
in the Exchequer. The field of sixteenth-century secular administration 
is one in which the reviewer moves with halting steps, but he knew 
enough to be sure that what he would find would be likely to be tanta- 
lizingly incomplete for quite different reasons from those supposed in 
the present work. Fortunately the accounts of the Hanaper from 
September 30, 1535 to September 30, 1536, still survive in more than 
one form. 

The first document examined was a small paper book damaged by 
damp and imperfect at the end, but running from September 30, 1535 to 
September 18, 1536, so that not much has been lost. It records under 
each day the materials provided in the office of the Hanaper and the 
documents issued. From the writing it is clear that it was not written 
up from day to day, but is a fair copy of, or made up from, a rougher 
day-book. So far as it goes it is the detailed account of Thomas 
Crumwell and Ralph Sadler, the Keepers or Clerks of the Hanaper for the 
period covered. We have transcribed everything which has any bearing 
on the subject before us. 

(I) E. 101, Bundle 222, No. 9. 
fol. 3 v° Die Sabbati viij die Ianuarii [sc. 1535/6]. De licencia eli- 
gendi pro Episcopo Assauen. xxs. liijd. 
Die Martis xi die Ian. De licencia eligendi pro Episcopo 
Dublin. xxs. iiijd. 
6 v° Die Lunae xiii die Marcii. De Regio assensu pro Archi- 
episcopo Dublin. xxs. iiijd. 
De carta eiusdem Archiepiscopi de significauit xxs. iiijd. 
7. Die Mercurii xv die Marcii. De carta Thome prioris de 
Butley de constituendo ipsum suffraganeum Gipwici xxs. 
iiijd. 
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De carta Iohannis prioris sancte fidis de Horsham de consti- 
tuendo ipsum Suffraganeum Thetforden. xxs. iiiid. 

7 v° Die Mercurii xxix die Marcii [sc. 1536]. De Restitucionibus 
temporalium Archiepiscopi Dublin. xxs. iiiid. 

8 Die Sabbati primo die Aprilis. De licencia eligendi pro 
Episcopo Meneuen. xxs. iiiid. 

8 v° Die louis xx die Aprilis. De regio assensu pro Episcopo 
Meneuen. xxs. iiiid. 

9 Die Iouis quarto die Maii. De carta Episcopi Meneuen. de 
perdonacione et custodia temporalium xxiis. iiiid. 

to v° Die Lune xxix die Maii. De licencia eligendi pro Episcopo 
Assauen. xxs. iiiid. 

iI Die Ueneris secundo die Iunii. De licencia eligendi pro 
Episcopo Cicestr. xxs. iiiid. [This entry is interlined but 
made in the period covered. | 

tr v° Die Sabbati x die Iunii. De Regio Assensu pro Episcopo 
Norwic. xxs. iiiid. 

Die Dominica xi die Iunii. De Regio Assensu pro Episcopo 
Cicestr. xxs. iiiid. 

12 v° Die Sabbati xxiiii die Iunii. De Regio Assensu et Significauit 
pro Episcopo Assauen. xls. viiid. 

13 Die Sabbati primo die Iulii. De carta [this word is struck 
through] significauit pro Episcopo Norwic. xxs. iiiid. 

Die Martis quarto die Iulii. De restituc. temporalium 
Episcopi Cirencestr. (sic) xxs. iiiid. 

14 Die Mercurii xix die die (sic) Iulii. De restituc. temporalium 
Episcopi Norwic. xxs. iiiid. 

Die Ueneris xxi die Iulii. De Restitucionibus temporalium 
pro Episcopo Assauen. xxs. iiiid. 


Corresponding to this is an enrolled account covering the same period, 
and water-stained, but not so badly. In this there is a detailed state- 
ment of the cost of materials provided day by day, and the various 
documents issued are divided into separate classes and the fees charged, 
with a deduction in each case of four shillings from the amount entered 
in the previous statement. The formula relating to the document is 
written out in full in each case, but we have only printed it once in order 
to save space. No dates of course are given, but we have inserted them 
in square brackets where they are otherwise certain, as they are necessary 
for the understanding of what follows. 


(II) E. ror, Bundle 222, No. 8. 
[April 26, 1536] 
De carta episcopi Meneuen. de perdonacione et custodia temporalium 
xviijs. iilid. 


[March 7, 1535/6] ; 

De carta Thome Prioris de Butley de suffraganeo fiendo xvis. iiiid. 

De carta Iohannis Prioris sancte ffidis de Horsham de consimile (séc 
always when expanded) concessione xvis. iiiid. 
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(Sept. 26, 1536] 
De carta Willelmi More clerici de consimile concessione xvis. iiiid. 


De licencia eligendi pro tein fae [Jan. 7, 1535/6] xvis. iiijd., 
pro Archiepiscopo Dublin. [Jan. 11, 1535/6] xvis. liiid.; pro 
Episcopo Meneuen. [April 1, 1536] xvis. iiiid.; pro Episcopo 
Cicestr. [ ] xvis. iilid. 


De Regio Assensu pro tees Masitaii [Feb. 22, 1535/6] xvis. iiiid. ; 
pro Archiepiscopo Dublin. [March 12, 1535 6] xvis. lliid. ; pro 
Episcopo Meneuen. [April 20, 1536] Xvis. iiiid.; pro Episcopo 
Cicestr. [June 11, 1536] xvis. iiiid.; pro Episcopo Norwicen. 
[June 9, 1536] xvis. iiiid. 


De Significauit pro henin Hina, [ ] xvis. iiiid. ; 
pro Archiepiscopo Dublin, [March 13, 1535/6] xvis. iiiid. ; pro 
Episcopo Norwicen. [ ] xvis. liiid. 


De Restitucione annie pro tines Wigorn. [Oct. 4 1535] 
xvis. iilid.; pro Episcopo Hereforden. [Oct. 4, 1535] xvis. iilid. ; 
pro Episcopo Roffen (Oct. 4, 1535] xvis. iiiid.; pro Episcopo 
Assauen. [ ] xvis. iitid. ; pro Archiepiscopo Dublin. 
[March 23, 1535/6] xvis. iilid. ; pro Episcopo Norwicen. [July 19, 
1536] xvis. iliid. ; pro Episcopo Cicestr. [July 4, 1536] xvis. itiid. 

There are two golden rules for the record-student : first, use every 

possible effort to read exactly what the records in front of you say; 
secondly, ask them questions. The application of these rules in the 
case of the two documents before us produces startling results. The 
first record contains no mention of the Royal Assent for Barlow’s election 
to St Asaph, for which we know that Letters Patent were issued on 
Feb. 22, 1535/6, nor of any significavit as to him for either St Asaph or 
St Davids. If the second document, the enrolment, stood alone the 
student would be driven almost irresistibly to the conclusion that 
a significavit was issued to Barlow for St Asaph, and that the temporali- 
ties of that see were restored to him, presumably some time between 
Feb. 23 and March 23, 1535/6. If that view be taken then either Barlow 
was consecrated to St Asaph somehow and somewhere between those 
dates, which would compel us to do violence to so many other pieces 
of evidence that it is really incredible, or else Barlow’s case furnishes an 
even closer set of precedents for Bonner’s than we had imagined when 
venturing the conjecture above that if Barlow’s significavit were ever 
discovered it would be found to contain, as in Bonner’s case, words 
authorizing the Archbishop to consecrate him when required to do so. 
With that proviso the reviewer would be unable to say that those who 
took the view that all the four references to the Zpiscopus Assauensis 
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in the second document relate to the same person were wrong. But 
strange as it may seem for him to be deliberately abandoning what 
many would call the clear evidence of a document from which a con- 
troversial advantage might legitimate.y be gained, he is engaged, in 
company with Mgr Barnes, in ‘a study purely historical’ and he is 
obliged to set a fairly wide and extremely exasperating experience of 
enrolments and the way in which they were made on the other side. 
If the view be adopted that the four references are to the same person 
he would himself infer that this person is Barlow, and in that case the 
documents relating to Barlow’s successor at St Asaph, Robert Warton, 
which all fall within the same period, have been omitted. Yet the first 
document certainly includes under May 29, June 23, and July 20 note 
of four records which can only belong to Warton. In any case note of 
two documents has been omitted, and they are the congé @élire and 
Royal Assent (short form) either for Barlow or for Warton. It is more 
natural to assume (from the position of the name Episcopus Assauen. 
before that of the Archbishop of Dublin) that at any rate the first 
reference is to Barlow, since that is included in the paper book. The 
clerk who wrote up that book omitted the Royal Assent for Barlow’s 
election to St. Asaph on February 22, and in making the enrolment it 
was forgotten that there were two persons to whom the title Zpiscopus 
Assauen. applied in the period covered. We are dealing with a year 
in which the paper copy of the enrolment (Audit Office) happens also 
to have survived, but unfortunately its only contribution is a fresh 
blunder in the omission of the restitution of temporal::.es for the Bishop 
of Rochester. It is a mere accident, for the sum of the fees is right. 
It is possible that the enrolment or the paper book for the following 
year, September 1536—September 1537, might shew the inclusion of 
some things found to have been omitted, but an enemy has been at 
work, and that enemy is water. Such fragments as can be recovered 
have been quite admirably restored and are enough to make us sorrow 
for what has perished, but there is a gap which we do not even know 
that the remaining fragments once helped to fill. It may be that they 
contained a note of the grant of the temporalities of St Davids but we 
do not know this, and must content ourselves with observing that the 
existing paper book does not under May 4 describe Barlow’s grant of 
custody as one for life, as it does in the case of other concessions which 
we know to have been so, and that the enrolment, which has a special 
section for grants ad vitam, places this of Barlow’s not there but 
among other ordinary grants. The section which it also contains of 
grants remaining on the file as not yet sued out does not help. It may 
be regretted that the two most interesting records bearing upon the 
subject before us that have turned up since Haddan wrote in 1844 
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should provide possible material for future controversy, but we must 
make our account of the additional information which they provide and 
take the facts as we find them. 

Among these facts there are still more curious things to come, for our 
interrogation of the documents is not yet complete. We must turn to 
Cranmer’s Register and to the sections relating to the accession of 
Richard Sampson to Chichester (ff. 189-192) and. William Repps to 
Norwich (ff. 208-213), supplemented by such information as we can 
gain from ‘Chancery Warrants’ and from Patent Rolls. The congé 
@élire for Norwich was issued on May 25, 1536, for Chichester on 
[June 2]; the formal notification, of elections to the King in the case of 
Chichester, to the Archbishop in that of Norwich, bear date 29 and 31 
May respectively. The citations for the confirmation of Sampson were 
issued on June 5 and return made on June g; the Archbishop’s com- 
mission for the confirmation of Repps is dated June 6, which is also the 
date on the warrant under Privy Seal ‘apud manerium nostrum de 
Grenewyche’ for the Royal Assent (short form),! the Letters Patent for 
which are dated June 9.2 In the case of Sampson the Privy Seal 
warrant for the Royal Assent (short form)* is dated at Westminster, 
June ro, and the Letters Patent are dated June 11.‘ In regard to this 
both the Register and the Patent Rolls agree. On June ro both 
Sampson and Repps appeared personally before John Cockes, the Vicar- 
General, ‘in domo solite habitacionis [sc. suae | sit. in Ive Lane civitatis 
London.’ and appointed proctors to act for them in the matter of the 
confirmation, the choice of each happening to fall upon Master Richard 
Watkyns among others. The confirmation of Sampson took place on 
the same day, June ro, in the chapel at Lambeth, and it is an inference 
which can scarcely be rebutted that that of Repps took place there also 
(though in the Register the place and day are omitted). For among 
those named in connexion with the confirmation of Repps in the 
formal record are Master Richard Watkyns and William Fleshmonger, 
Dean of Chichester, and the Dean appeared in Sampson’s confirma- 
tion as proctor for the chapter of Chichester. Cranmer’s letters testi- 
monial of the confirmation and consecration of Repps bearing date 
Sunday, June 11 (which was Trinity Sunday), are in the Register, and 
the certificate to the King is among the Chancery Warrants. In the 
case of Sampson neither piece of evidence exists. We learn from the 
Register that William Potkyn, the Principal Registrar, was away, and 
the necessary formal acts were being made by other people. The Privy 
Seal warrant relating to the restitution of temporalities to Richard 


1 Chancery Warrants, Series Il, file 713. 2 Reg. Cranmer f. 209. 
3 Chan. Warr., Ser. II, file 713. * Rot. Pat. 669 m. 9(20). 
VOL. XXIV. Cc 
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Sampson as Bishop of Chichester, which notes the receipt of the 
certificate from the Archbishop of his confirmation and consecration, 
bears date June 15, and the Letters Patent* July 4; in the case of 
Repps they are July 7° and 19‘ respectively. 

Now, apart from a minor point as to the date of the congé d’élire 
for Chichester, the reader who will turn back to the first of, the new 
documents in the case, the paper book of day entries, will observe 
some extraordinarily interesting things. At any confirmation evidence 
had to be produced of the Royal Assent, and the fact of its production 
is recited in the record of the proceedings. It is so in the case both 
of Repps and of Sampson. But while the Letters Patent for the Royal 
Assent to the election of Repps were issued from the office of the 
Hanaper on Saturday, June ro, the actual day of the confirmation, the 
Letters Patent for the Royal Assent in the case of Sampson were not 
issued from the Hanaper till the following day, Sunday, June 11, which 
is the date they bear both in the Register and on the Patent Rolls. 
Further, the warrant under Privy Seal, which is the authority for the 
Chancellor, is only dated on the day of the confirmation (Westm., 
June 10). Sampson’s election, therefore, must have been confirmed 
on June ro on the strength of that warrant and the knowledge that the 
Letters Patent could pass the Great Seal before the consecration on 
the following day. (That documents should issue from the office of 
the Hanaper on a Sunday need not suggest a difficulty: it is a practice 
of which there are many other examples and for which reguiar provision 
is made in the accounts.) In the case of both a formal record of the 
document exists: it is the Royal Assent in the short form, the ‘ Regium 
Assensum adhibuimus et favorem; et hoc vobis tenore praesentium 
significamus ut quod vestrum est in hac parte exequamini’. On 
the strength of that document, and of no other, both Sampson 
and Repps were not only confirmed but consecrated. Sampson was 
Dean of the Chapel Royal and a person in high favour, possessing 
considerable influence: it was said that the King not merely desired 
his promotion, but had persuaded his predecessor to resign in order to 
make way for him: and he was to take the principal part in a great 
service attended by the King and the new Queen on the following 
Wednesday. Some one had blundered, at least in his case and pro- 
bably in that of Repps also: the only document that could be got 
ready was this, and there is really no reason for doubting that it was 
accepted by both secular and ecclesiastical officials as adequate warrant 


1 Chan. Warr., Ser. I, file 713. ? Rot. Pat. 669 m. 9(20). 

8 Chan. Warr., Ser. II, file 714. * Rot. Pat. 670 m. 2(31). 

5 Letter of Anthony Waite to Lady Lisle, June 16, 1536: L. P. Henry VIII 
vol, x no. 1147; Lisle Papers xiv p. 24. 
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for the consecration. That this is not mere surmise will presently 
appear, for we have not yet done with the paper book; but we must 
return to Barlow. 

In a well-known letter to Crumwell,! very inadequately summarized 
in Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, Barlow complains that for his 
‘dyetes in to Scotland’ as ambassador he was only allowed payment on 
a basis of ‘vj monethes xiiij dayes wher as I attendyd on the courte 
and contynued myne abode in Scotland Journeynge to and fro by the 
space of x monthes and odd dayes’, and asks not for more money but 
to be treated with consideration in regard to money which on that 
basis of calculation he had been overpaid by Sir Brian Tuke. In 
another letter, only known from its preservation in at least three copies 
as a precedent for heralds, addressed to Mr Tuke and dated June 12, 
1536, the writer, who may be accepted without discussion here as 
being Crumwell, authorizes the payment of the King-of-Arms who had 
accompanied Lord William Howard and Barlow in their embassy. 
In this we learn that months are accounted as 28 days and the pay- 
ments mentioned cover on this basis 254 days, i.e. g months and 
2 days, and they are to be reckoned to June r2 exclusive.’ Barlow 
is apparently calculating on the same basis from the beginning of the 
first embassy in October 1535 and including also the previous month. 
We know that Lord William Howard was in London on May 30, but 
if both ambassadors had returned by that date it is hard to understand 
why the herald should have ‘contynued his Abode in the sayd voyage’ 
till June rr, and it is therefore not unreasonable to infer on the ground 
of this and of Barlow’s calculation that Barlow’s return to London was 
some time between June 4 and 11. There are two pieces of evidence 
against the consecration of Barlow at the same time as Sampson and 
Repps. The first is the letter we have quoted as from Crumwell to 
Tuke dated June 12. In it Barlow is referred to as ‘the bushoppe 
then elect of Assaph nowe elect of Saynt davys’. The other is the 
equally well-known letter from the former Bishop of Chichester’s 
servant, Anthony Waite, written from Calais on the following Friday, 
in which he says of Sampson, the new bishop, infer alia that he was 
consecrated with the Abbot of St Benet’s, now Bishop of Norwich, on 
Trinity Sunday last.* The reviewer is exceedingly anxious not to allow 
less than its full value to any piece of evidence ; but he is unable to 
persuade himself either that if Barlow was consecrated on Sunday, 
June rr, Crumwell must necessarily have known of it when he wrote 
the letter of the following day, or that because Anthony Waite mentions 
the new Bishop of Chichester as having been consecrated at the same 

1S. P. Henry VIII § 113 p. 112; L. P. Henry VIII vol. xi no. 1427. 
2 Brit. Mus. MS Harl. 6069 f. 99 (olim 104). 3 Vide supra. 
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time as some one else of whom he knew, therefore no one else was 
consecrated on that day, more especially as a careful study of the letter 
leaves him in doubt whether Waite was even present at the ceremony. 
Non erant multiplicandae consecrationes praeter necessitatem. If 
Barlow was consecrated it is simpler to assume that it was on June 11 
than on June 18 or 25. He was apparently back in London: the 
action of the Crown officials in regard to the Royal Assent for Sampson 
and Repps had removed any necessity, if there were held to be such, 
of waiting for a significavit, for he was already in the same position as 
the other two. And the absence of the entry of the consecration in 
the Register is also more easily explained. In his case all that needed 
to be added to existing documents was one of five to seven lines. In 
the case of Sampson, the most important of the three, the entry was not 
made nor has the certificate to the King survived. Three weeks after 
his own consecration Repps was again in the chapel at Lambeth taking 
part in the consecration of Warton, the new Bishop of St Asaph,’ on 
July 2. It is a curious fact, but it may be of no special significance, 
that two days later, on July 4, there was issued out of the Hanaper, as 
the paper book shews, a significavit for his own confirmation and 
consecration. In Warton’s case both the Royal Assent (short form) 
and the significavit had been issued. Whether Repps, learning this, 
obtained one ad maiorem cautelam we do not know, but neither the 
enrolment nor the paper book mention either Sampson or Barlow as 
having done so, and the student of the Patent Roll? will have some 
difficulty in satisfying himself from what he sees there whether in the 
case of Repps the clerk had put upon the original Letters Patent the 
date June 9 or June ro. For reasons of procedure he had probably 
found it difficult to know what he ought to do in such a situation. 
Except in the case of those who enjoy a special precedence, English 
bishops rank among themselves for all formal purposes in the order of 
their consecration. Quite apart from any question of precedence in 
the House of Peers, it has always seemed to the reviewer an argument 
which for psychological reasons it would require quite overwhelming 
evidence to rebut, that on all occasions in which, as in the Judgement 
in the case of Anne of Cleves* or in the matter of the Ten Articles,‘ 
Convocation is acting in the most formal manner, Barlow appears as 
signing between Repps, consecrated on June 11, 1536, and Warton, 
consecrated on July 2. It is not a question whether or not a bishop 
elect and confirmed can sit in Convocation, but the place he takes 
when he does so in relation to those who have received consecration. 


1 Reg. Cranmer f. 197. 2 Rot. Pat. 669 m. 2(27). 
8 Exch. T. R. Dipl. Docts. no. 1470. 
* Brit. Mus. MS Cotton Cleopatra E. V no. 10 f. 725 (olim 696). 
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That place is the lowest room, as in Thirlby’s case in the signatures to 
the Judgement in the matter of Anne of Cleves, while Barlow signs 
between Repps and Warton. It is forgotten that the Upper House of 
Convocation of Canterbury at this time included abbots and priors. 
To persuade ourselves that an unconsecrated bishop was interpolated 
among the number of the bishops in that assembly with precedence as 
if he had been consecrated, we must presume not only the connivance 
of Cranmer and the Bishops of Exeter, Bath, Bangor, and Norwich, who 
had taken part in consecrations on June rz and July 2, but that Warton 
asked no questions as to the man who sat above him, and that no one 
else in the House noticed nor made any enquiry then or later. Yet 
Rowland Lee, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, Lord President of 
the Council tof the Marches, had complaints brought formally to 
his notice as to the utterances of Barlow on the subject of the 
episcopal office, apparently by the Chapter of St Davids. These 
complaints are preferred by Roger Lewes in January 1536/7 and relate 
to two occasions. The one may be neglected, both because it has 
no reference to the question of Orders and also because it is merely 
a report of a ‘Concio . .. habita Meneuie coram Episcopo ibidem’, 
and it will scarcely be contended that a bishop incurs direct responsi- 
bility for all the sermons to which he listens. The other is printed 
here because it contains a sentence which is constantly quoted, and 
very few of those who use that sentence seem ever to have seen more 
of the document than the summary in Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 
vol. xii pt. 1 p. 49. 

[MS Cotton Cleopatra E. V no. 93 f. 415, odim 383. | 

‘Concio Meneuen. Episcopi facta’ 12 Nov. 1536 

‘Imprimis -he affirmed and sayede that whenn soever ij or iij simple 
personnes as ij Cobblers or weuers were in company and elected in the 
name of God that ther was the trewe Churche of God. Item that it 
is not expedient to mann to confesse himself but only to god, ffor he 
will at all tymes accepte and take any penytent mann or womann to his 
mercy (if he cannot expediently have a preeste). Item that ther is nor 
was any purgatory, but only a thing Invented and Imagyned by the 
Bishopp of Roome and our prestes to have trentalles and other mundane 
lucre therby only. Item th(at) [this word is deleted] if the kinges grace 
being Supreme Hedd of the Churche of Englande did chuse denomynate 
and electe any laye mann (being lerned) to be a Bishopp, That he so 
Chosen without mencyon made of any Orders shulde be as goode a bishopp 
as he is or the best in Englande.’ 


It might be argued that the words in italics are almost certainly in 
the first case, and very probably in the second, a gloss, in each case by 
Roger Lewes the complainant. The reviewer is not engaged in writing 
a life of Bishop Barlow, in regard to which he would merely remark in 
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passing that if many of the identifications made by his biographers are 
true Barlow’s handwriting must have entirely changed during his life, 
unless he wrote as many hands as Stephen Gardiner. But he desires 
to put students in a position to judge what inference they would them- 
selves draw from these words, utterad within five months of Barlow’s 
coming to St Davids, not as to Barlow’s opinion in matters of Church 
Order, but as to his own actual status and qualification. Fr Thurston 
has suggested * that some support may be derived for the contention of 
Mgr Barnes as to the views of Henry VIII from observation of the 
ambiguity of the word sacerdos in the section on Ordination in the 
Assertio septem sacramentorum, though it must be admitted that 
the Pope who gave him the title Fidei Defensor did not so read 
them. And Cranmer’s opinions on the subject of Episcopacy have 
been much and not always fairly discussed. But there is a wide 
margin between speculative opinion and actual practice, and in practice, 
unless in the case of Barlow, Cranmer never departed from the tradition 
of a rite of consecration. If Barlow deing yet unconsecrated delivered 
that sermon he was not only a cynical knave, but also in view of his 
relations with the Chapter of St Davids a fool; and there is really no 
reason to suppose that he was either the one or the other. 

It is in relation to the Chapter of St Davids that we shall conclude 
this section of our investigation by reprinting a letter. Mgr Barnes 
may have felt himself to be relieved from any obligation to do so by 
the fact that it is printed by Mr Bailey, but it is unfortunate that he 
should have done himself the injustice of taking from it nearly every- 
thing that is of interest except the words which really matter and which 
we print in italic type. It is written to Crumwell by John Barlow, the 
bishop’s brother, and the date is December 24 [1538]: 

‘My dewty premysd hit may plaise your goode lordship to be 
advertesyd that the pryvy seale that ye commawndyd me to send to 
James leche is servyd apon hym by my servant who at the receyt 
therof prepared hymselff with all speyd toward your lordship, longe it 
was befor my servant cold fynd hym, he sowght hym in sowth wales 
and he was then in schropshere. My brother the bishop of saynt davides 
hath hym humbly comendyd to your lordship besykyng you of your 
lawfull favor and assistans in his Rightfull causes agenst his channons 
of saynt davides who more and more dayly do resiste hym in that he 
wold reforme soch thynges as neyd reformation amonge them Refusyng 
to take hym for the heyd of the chapter havynge the deans Roome in 
the church as ther ordynaunces of the same and ther owne acctes usyd 
by them at his installation playnly declarethe, first after they had gevyn 
hym the bishoppes stall in the quere they they (sic) browght hym to the 
deans stalle and gave hym that in like wise and from thens had hym in to 
the chapter howse and there gave hym the deans plase and more over the 
bishop hath in the churche a prebend whareby he owght to have his 

1 The Month, July 1922 (Longmans) pp. 40-41. 
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voyce in the chapter, ther fowndation they will not show they say hit 
was loste before ther tyme, and no thyng they have to say agenst hym 
but that neuer bishop claymed eny soche thynges before, and that for 
ther tyme 1 thynke be trew for that no bishop dwelt so longe amonge 
them as my brother hathe and intendith to do with the helpe of god 
and your lordship. they threten hym to spend to ther shertes in the 
quarrell and my brother hathe no wast monnay to wage the law with 
them, hit may plaise you therfor to direct your faverable letters in his 
behalff to them, for the furder quyetnes of bothe partes and thus Jhesu 
longe preserve your good lordship with moche honor * wrytten at kynges 
langley the xxiiij day of December. 
Your lordsheppes humble 
bedesman J barlo.’ 
[Endorsed] ‘To the Right honorable and his singuler good lord 
my lord crumwell lord pryvy seale this be delivered.’ * 


No one will doubt that this is an assertion of the fact of enthrone- 
ment, and ‘the record of the fact of enthronisation in the books of the 
Dean and Chapter of the Diocese’ is the thirteenth of the lines of 
evidence which in the author’s judgement ‘ would be sufficient by itself 
to prove the fact of consecration’. The books in question, like many 
other records in Wales and elsewhere, have perished, and whether 
John Barlow’s statement is regarded as adequate secondary evidence 
for presumption of the fact of enthronement will depend upon our 
opinion of his knowledge and his honesty. It was to the interest of 
the Chapter to deny the fact if they could, but much as they disliked 
Barlow they did not do so. The Archdeacon of Canterbury did not 
necessarily or even often install in person. In the two cases in which 
his mandate has been entered in Cranmer’s Register it is a commission 
to the Chapter, and the mandate (f. 269) for the second (Knight of 
Bath and Wells) notes the fact of election, confirmation, and consecra- 
tion. In the other case (f. 235), that of Salcot, translated from Bangor to 
Salisbury, it also notes consecration as well as election and confirmation. 
If the author thinks that in this way the Chapter were deceived for the 
moment by a variation in the mandate or otherwise, the possibility 
must be admitted, for no copy of the mandate in Barlow's case is 
known to exist. But it is plain at least to the reviewer that Barlow was 
taken and reputed to be a bishop in the full sense at all times by them 
as by his brother bishops, that during his life he performed acts, e. g. 
ordinations at Chichester, which belong to order not to jurisdiction, and 
took part with Cranmer and the Bishop Suffragan of Dover in the 
consecration of Skip to Hereford in 1539, though it is not English 
custom to include persons unconsecrated. The author lays great 
stress on the distinction between jurisdiction and order. In his 
account of Henry’s commission to the bishops to exercise their 


1 L. P. Henry VIII vol. xiii pt. 2 p. 473; S. P. Hen. VIII § 140 p. 175. 
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functions (pp. 50-52) it is the former that is prominent. When he 
comes to Barlow’s case (p. 81) he regards it as natural to assume that 
Barlow would consider it as extending to and including the latter, ‘if 
the whole circumstances of the case be taken into consideration’. The 
reviewer has endeavoured to do this so far as his knowledge goes and 
to set out the result not merely as to Barlow’s views but as to Barlow’s 
own qualification with an earnest desire not to minimize or exaggerate 
any piece of evidence and to do full justice to the contentions of 
Mgr Barnes. He must leave the subject to consider another section 
of the book, but he has himself no doubt on which side the judgement 
of other students who go over the ground again is likely to fall so far 
as the evidence goes. 
II 


There is a pathetic inscription upon a stone in the floor of the 
chapel at Lambeth: ‘Corpus Matthei Archiepiscopi tandem hic 
‘quiescit.’, In that chapel he was consecrated by Barlow, Hodgkins, 
Scory, and Coverdale on December 17, 1559: in the same place with 
Grindal, Young, and Bentham he consecrated Robert Horne on 
February 16, 1560/1 to the see of Winchester. If he were not a 
bishop in the full sense, then neither, it might be urged, were any of 
the others, including Horne. 

In 1564 Horne’s position was challenged by Edmund Bonner, to 
whom he had caused the Oath of Supremacy to be tendered. To have 
refused it a second time was to be liable to the penalties of High 
treason, and Bonner, who was well versed in law, has to extricate him- 
self. The author makes much of the draft instructions for counsel 
contained in one of Foxe’s MSS’ and printed by Strype. It is a frag- 
ment not all in Bonner’s hand, but for all of which his corrections and 
interlineations make him clearly responsible. It is to be regretted that 
Mgr Barnes did not think it necessary to reprint more of it, for the 
reader would hardly guess from his account what Bonner’s argument 
really was. The points which he takes are these: (1) that he does not 
come within the penalties of the Acts 1 and 5 Eliz., for that he ‘ was not 
convented or called herein befor a lawfull bishop or competent judge’ ; 
(2) ‘the said’: Mr Robert Horne, not beyng lawfull bishop of Winchester, 
but an usurper, intruder, and unlawfull possessioner thereof, as well for 
that according to the lawes of ye catholike churche and the statutes 
and ordinances of this realme, the said Mr Robert Horne was not elected, 

1 Now Brit. Mus. MS Harl. 421 no. 30 p. 4: Strype Annals of the Reformation 
and Establishment of Religion ... in the first twelve years of Elizabeth (ed. 1709) 


PP- 340-343. The extracts are taken from the MS itself, which has been torn since 


Strype’s time and is now more defective. There is no reason to suppose intentional 
mutilation. 
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consecrated, or provided, as also according to the canons of the catholike 
churche he . . . came not to the said dignite, or was eligible to the same, 
but as a person infamed, unworthy, and utterly unmete for the same Did 
take uppon hym the said office, most worthy to be repelled from the 
same’; (3) conspiracy of Horne ‘with other schismaticall bishops of 
this realm’... ‘to put the said Edmond both in extreme and certayne 
danger of his life and also of losynge of all his lyving and goodes’; 
(4) Horne ‘folowing the sensualitie of his own mynde... doth make an 
unlawfull untrewe and false certificat’ into the Queen’s Bench ‘ surmys- 
ing the said Edmond peremptoriely and obstinatly to have refused to 
giff the said othe’ . . . whereas defendant . . . ‘soo did not, but alledged 
that he was not bound to giff the said othe, for reasonable causes’ ; 
(5) that Horne is ‘no La[wfull] Bysshoppe neyther concerninge the 
tender|inge] the said othe or other things aforsaid nor exercise of other 
ecclesiastical [ office] for many causes and speciallye for that he . . . [was 
not] lawfully consecrated according to the laws [and] sta[tutes of the] 
realme especiallie the statute of xxv‘e [Henry VIII] cap. xx° where in 
effecte is requyred that [he that is] to be consecrated must emongst other 
thinges have one Archebyss[hop and ij ] bysshoppes or ells iiij byshoppes 
at the [consecration } which the said Dr Horne had not’ ; (6) cruelty and 
illegality of Horne in taking him out of the Marshalsea and exposing him 
to the violence of a mob collected by a ‘bydle’. The multitude cried 
‘ Woundes’; (7) the said Edmund ‘ made no suche precise, peremptorie, 
or obstinate refusall’ and therefore the certificate and indictment should 
not be ‘credanced, nor to be taken for good, and lawfull, but clerely 
to be rejected, and cast awaye, and the said Dr Horne, for his un- 
lawfull doinges herein, to be dewlie punished, and from the dignitie of ye 
bishopricke of Winchester, as an intruder, usurper and unlawfull posses- 
sioner, to be excluded, and rejected, especially being a notorius (s#c) 
Lecher, advouterer, scismatike, and hereticke, + and in noo wise a Lawfull 
bishoppe, especially to exacte any such othe, or to make any suche certi- 
ficate as is beforementioned.t The obelized words are Bonner’s own 
addition. It is a lawyer’s plea and a clever one. It attacks Horne’s 
position as successor of White, who had been deprived ; it impugns his 
canonical fitness on the ground of character ; it asserts that he had not 
the necessary consecrators required by an Act of Parliament; it calls 
him schismatic and heretic; and we know from other sources that 
Bonner took the technical point that the Ordinal lacked parliamentary 
sanction, and assailed the legal position of Parker’s consecrators, It 
explains the assertion attributed to him ‘that there was never a lawful 
bishop in England’ and the passing of the Act 8 Eliz. c. 1. What it 
does not do is to impugn the spiritual validity of the Ordinal in use or 
the consecration of Parker except on technical grounds, or provide an 
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adequate reason for the alleged forgery of the account of Parker’s 
consecration in his Register. 

Parker’s Register is now in two volumes, together somewhat thicker 
than the enormous single volumes of Warham and Cranmer. It is 
highly improbable that Parker I, which is the volume under discussion, 
was ever otherwise than a single volume, for Parker II begins ‘ Registrum 

. . secunda Pars’. On the fly-leaf of the second volume is written 
‘expensis Thome Redman ligatus Anno Dni 1587’ which is in the 
primacy of Whitgift. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that Parker I 
also had at any rate by that time been bound, possibly a good many 
years before, since Parker II, while beginning with an entry of 
December 12, 1573, includes a certain number of entries relating even 
to the years 1559/60, 1560, and 1561, flotsam and jetsam which had 
been overlooked and could not now be added to the first volume. 
Parker II is still in the original binding, that of Parker I in a binding of 
the time of Sancroft or Tenison (we will not stay to consider which) 
when extensive rebinding of the heavier Registers had become neces- 
sary. In what follows, the references, except where the contrary is 
expressly indicated, are to the first volume. 

The volume is made up of 413 leaves differing, as in the case of many 
of the other Registers, sometimes in size in the different sections.’ It 
must be remembered that the Canterbury Registers are provincial as 
well as diocesan, and the circumstances in which the entries in the 
various parts were made varied. The first 109 leaves are concerned 
with the confirmation of bishops from Parker in December 1559 to 
Cheyney of Gloucester on April 18, 1562. There were no confirmations 
to be entered, because none took place between that date and May 4, 
1566 ; that of Jones of Landaff, the entry of which begins on the same 
leaf, f. 109, is in a hand which has not occurred before. This hand con- 
tinues to the top of f. 1194, the last date being May 12, 1567. On the 
same page a new hand begins with the confirmation of Curen of Oxford, 
October 14, 1567, and goes on with help to that of Freake of Rochester 
on f. 145 4 with a reference to ff. 213, 214 for the rest of the document. 
On f. 146 we go back to the first hand and a new section of the Register 
begins, Proceedings sede vacante beginning with that of London after 
deprivation of Bonner. 

Of the first 109 leaves 107 (ff. 3-109) according to Mgr Barnes have 
been rewritten and substituted for the original record. ‘That it should 
be all by one hand is not so strange, for it may all be the work of one 
engrossing clerk, but even then one would expect more variation, 


1 This variation is often exaggerated. The sizes are: Cranmer—small 163” x 12”, 
medium 163” x 123”, large 163” x 133”; Parker I—small 163” x 12”, large 17” x 133”; 
Parker II 163” x 133”. 
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a change of ink and pens, and even the style of handwriting varying 
a little as the years pass and the separate entries are made. But no, it 
is all absolutely uniform and without any variations at all.’ He notes 
the change on f. 109 and proceeds: ‘ Up to that point all is uniform— 
“written in one hand and in one ink ”—irresistibly suggesting she copy 
of a Register all engrossed at one time, not a true Register at all.’ We 
can scarcely wonder that two eminent reviewers, the writer in the 
Literary Supplement of Zhe Zimes! and Fr Herbert Thurston, S.J., in 
The Month,’ have found themselves unable to accept the suggestion. 
Once more let us consider dull facts. On each side of these leaves of 
skin are on an average fifty-one lines with eleven to twelve words to the 
line, perhaps 119,800 words in the 107 leaves. With some knowledge 
of the phraseology and the contractions the reviewer managed to copy 
seventy-two words of the Register in three minutes. At that rate and 
assuming that the clerk were set free from other office work for eight 
hours a day it would take him ten and a half days, or a week if he 
worked half as fast again, which is unlikely because of the time lost in 
engrossing key words in larger size. The documents for the one day 
(December 20, 1559) fill thirty-two leaves (ff. 12-43). And of course 
there is evidence of rests and of change of pen, and there are variations 
in colour of the ink, in regard to which, as Fr Thurston points out, the 
author has misread Lingard. 

The origin of the whole theory is probably to be found in the fact 
that the author, who states that each folio of the Register is a single 
skin, failed to notice the numbering of the gatherings. The usual 
custom, as in Cranmer’s Register, was to use quires of eight, six, or four, 
quires of eight being much more numerous. Any other course would 
have led to intolerable confusion, since the registrars did not in the 
sixteenth century, and do not in the twentieth, write the Register in a 
bound volume. The gatherings were sometimes numbered when it was 
thought convenient at the time, often later. The foliation was seldom, if 
ever, added before the gatherings were collected and bound. If it were 
desired to do what Mgr Barnes believes to have been done, all that was 
necessary was not to rewrite 107 leaves but to reconstruct the first 
gathering, since f. 12 begins a new one and a new document. In fair- 
ness we must add further that the hand which wrote both appears also 
in many other parts of the Register, but not as copying any document 
later than December 1564.° But ff. 114-12 are contemporary. 

1 June 15, 1922. 2 The Month, July 1922, pp. 38-51. 

8 The second hand, which comes in on f. 109, is found élsewhere copying docu- 
ments of date as early as February 1559/60. The hand which wrote the marginal 
notes on ff. 3, 34 is found also in text and notes of Pole’s Register. The note on 


f. 26 as to Huse and Incent is an addition made probably by Thomas Blackemore 
in 1575 or soon after. 
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We are now in a position to consider not so much the probability in 
the abstract of the account of Parker’s consecration having been forged 
as the character of the record itself. In these matters, as the reviewer 
has endeavoured elsewhere to point out,’ something must be allowed to 
the personality of the Registrar. Anthony Huse had become Registrar 
some time between February and March 1537/8, in succession to the dis- 
creet man Master William Potkyn whom Rymer insists on calling Porkyn, 
but he had been in the office years earlier. He was a man fond of long 
words, sometimes almost even reminiscent of the amazing writer of 
Athelstan’s charters, and he varied his forms in a way which some of 
the other notaries imitated with curious results. He had an interest in 
liturgical matters and a strong sense of taking part in an occasion likely 
to be regarded as historical. One such he feels to be the consecration 
of Edmund Bonner for London and Nicholas Heath for Rochester on 
April 4, 1540. There might just have been room at the end of the 
record of Bonner’s confirmation five months before for the entry of the 
consecration in the usual form. But then he could not have put into 
the Register for the first time the long oath by which Bonner,’ like 
Heath, swore inter alia that ‘so helpe’ him ‘God, all saynctes And the 
holy Evangelistes’ ‘from hensforthe’ he should ‘accepte repute and 
take the kynges maiestie to be thonly supreame hedde in earthe of the 
Churche of Englande . . ... And so the account of the consecration 


also is enlarged and with much verbiage, here omitted, it is recorded * 
how 


‘in quodam sacello inferiori iuxta septentrionalem partem nauis 


ecclesie cathedralis Diui Pauli London. . . . splendide ornato et 
cultui divino obeundo preparato Reuerendus in Christo pater... 
Stephanus . . . Wintoniensis episcopus auctoritate vice et nomine 


Reuerendissimi . . . lectis primitus litteris regiis necnon et Commissione 
. . » Reuerendissimi patris insignibus Pontificiis indutus et decoratus 
Assidentibus sibi et comministrantibus illi . . . Episcopis munus conse- 
crationis et sacre benediccionis more ecclesie Anglicane solite per sacri 
Chrismatis unctionem et manu[u]m suarum impositionem Reuerendo 
patri. . . Edmundo .. . prestito primitus . . . Iuramento de renunciando 
romano Pontifice et eius vsurpate Iurisdictioni iuxta statutum perliamenti 

. editum in scriptis per eundem . . . publice et aperta voce lectum 
manu sua subscriptum et . . . eidem consecratori exhibitum benedixit 
eumque consecrauit et insigniis pontificalibus rite et religiose insigniuit 


In presentia mei Anthonii huse . . . Registrarii primarii Ac testium infra 
scriptorum ...’ 


There is the same particularity though with some change of form in the 
case of the consecration of ‘ Thurleby’ as the first Bishop of Westminster,* 


1 Ecclesiastical Records, ‘ Helps for Students’, no. 18 (S.P.C.K. 1920). 
2 Reg. Cranmer f, 260 6, 8 Ibid. f. 259. 4 Ibid. f. 261. 
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also felt to be a notable occasion, in the following December. But all 
these must yield in graphic power to the account, unfortunately too long 
to print here, of the ceremony of the conferring of the pallium! on 
Holgate, Archbishop of York, on January 16, 1544/5, coupled with a new 
form of abjuration of Rome, and the form of service and what they 
wore, even what the Archbishop’s chaplain wore, and what they did ‘in 
presentia magistri Anthonii Huse...’ The scene lives before our eyes. 
The man responsible for all these and cum venia auctoris nostri for the 
account of Parker’s consecration as it actually happened was Anthony 
Huse. It is often forgotten that these Registers were not merely records 
but often in use in the office for precedents. That is why Incent, 
Huse’s successor, had the full description made which is entered in the 
Register in relation to the first consecration at Canterbury in 1570 
which followed the usage for Parker mutatis mutandis, and the mutanda 
were not few. It also explains why the Registers, which are kept in 
the muniment room, were not available in earlier centuries for historical 
research with the same facility as they are now in Lambeth Library. 
They are still not part of the Library.? But the story of ‘the Fifty 
Years’ Silence’ is disproved by the printing of the De Antiquitate and 
the knowledge of it which can be traced ; and if what the author calls 
the ‘most important paper’ in MS Harl. 419 (p. 149, o/im 131) was 
really made in 1562-1566, which the reviewer learns with considerable 
surprise, it is a most valuable confirmation of the genuineness of the 
existing Register, from which it was made by a notary who had been 
used to writing processes, and in summarizing the existing account says 
of Barlow, to whom the candidate was presented, ‘vices supplebat con- 
secratoris ’, and then that ‘consecrator et assistentes manibus archiepi- 
scopo impositis dixerunt Anglice Take the holy Ghost et cetera omnia 
descripta per quendam libellum editum per (sic) consecracion. Episco- 
porum auctoritate per parliamentum Anno v° et vit® Edwardi vj‘t exer- 
cuerunt preterquam quod nullum tradebant illi bacculum pastorale’, 
the latter part of which shews that he recognized the Edwardian Ordinal 
where he found it quoted, but shews nothing else. But it was indeed 
a case in which if Barlow ‘ vices supplebat consecratoris’ he was acting 
with the other three ‘assistentibus sibi et simul secum consecrantibus ’,® 
and we fear that Mgr Barnes will think the note of Henry Beaufort’s 
banquet with which the record of consecration from which these words 


1 Ibid. ff. 306-310. 

2 Except by a courtesy which the Archbishop gladly extends to any competent 
student, it is not strictly of any of them a fact that ‘as a public record it may be 
seen by any person at Lambeth Palace at any time’. 

3 Reg. Thome Spofford Episcopi Herefordensis, 1422-1448 (Canterbury and York 
Society) p. 5. 
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are taken ends, and of its guests whom he entertained (odiliter convi- 
vavit) as suspicious as the ‘ vestiarian details’ which Huse included as 
to Parker’s. 

Lest it should seem discourteous to omit the matter of Bullingham, 
who is described as Archdeacon of Lincoln, an archdeaconry which he 
had held before and was to hold again, but did not, it is said, hold at 
the time, the reviewer would say that the author has made out a 
strong prima facie case for a blunder having been made. But it would 
have seemed to him that it was likely to be an honest slip if, as is done 
here, the man’s own formal documents are engrossed side by side 
without the addition. And as to a further point in regard to Parker’s 
enthronement: would a forger writing and acting under the Archbishop’s 
direction for his forgery omit the names not merely of the persons to 
whom the mandate of the Archdeacon of Canterbury for the enthrone- 
ment was directed, but of one of the two persons whom the Archbishop 
named as his proctors for the ceremony, and leave the gaps to stare 
every one in the face? In regard to the recital of the words of conse- 
cration by all the four bishops, the author holds that ‘ there is no evidence 
for it, for the Register in its present state proves nothing’. It is possible 
that it may seem to some students to have proved at least its own 
genuineness. 


Ill 


We come, in conclusion, to the most exciting part of the book, the 
Mystery of the Mutilated Patent Roll. It is really extraordinarily well 
told. In the author’s view a determined effort was made to remove 
from public and ecclesiastical records anything which tended to disprove 
the consecration of Barlow. In regard to ecclesiastical records the 
removal is attributed to the agency of Elizabeth, ‘the supreme governor 
and her utterly unscrupulous minister, William Cecil’. In regard to 
the public records the unscrupulous agent was Francis Mason, who 
found the Grant of Custody for life for the St Davids Temporalities on 
the Patent Rolls, and realized its force as the clearest possible proof 
that Barlow’s consecration had never been even contemplated. He 
then published a garbled form . . . and then persuaded the authorities to 
mutilate the Roll, so that none might even know the actual character of 
the grant in question, or draw from it the inevitable conclusions. It 
seems a startling suggestion which we have placed in italics. And 
there are manifold other losses : ‘for St David’s we have nothing at all 
on these [the Patent] Rolls. There is no congé d’élire, no Royal 
Assent, and no Grant of Custody.’ Of course, also, there is no 
significavit. And this is surprising, for we are told ‘The reign of 
Henry VIII was a period of intense legal activity and accuracy. The 
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documents of the time are well kept, and their phraseology is scrupu- 
lously exact.’ We have shewn some considerable amount of reason for 
doubting these statements, and that there are other reasons for the 
disappearance or destruction of documents besides fraud. But though 
the reviewer was much struck by the story of the Patent Roll he would 
not have thought it worth while to do more than try to give some 
account of Parker’s Register but for the fact that on reading the book 
again he noticed the statement that ‘fortunately the year (28 Henry 
VIII) was not a year of many grants, and the whole is included in two 
Rolls’, and that he knew could hardly be the case. Mgr Barnes has 
not carried his researches far enough; for there are five rolls for that 
year, not two, and to this is not due his failure to find the significavit for 
Repps, for it is in one of the rolls at which he looked—a misfortune 
which has happened to most of us. However, ‘it was not long before 
the expected discovery was made. In the second Roll two membranes 
are joined together which obviously do not fit. There has been inter- 
ference of some kind.’ He prints a formal statement of admirable 
caution and some humour given to him by one of the officials of the 
Record Office: ‘Patent Roll 670 (28 Henry VIII, Part 2: dormitat 
Homerus, it is really Part 3). Membrane 20 of this Roll (in the old 
numeration ; in the later numeration m. 13) shews signs of very unusual 
dealing. At the top it gives the end of a quite ordinary grant dated 
July 18th. This is cancelled in the ordinary way by crossed lines. The 
preceding membrane, however, does not give the rest (the beginning) of 
the same grant...’ He has told us that ‘to remove a document which 
has once been enrolled involves the cutting and mutilation of the entire 
Roll, while even if such an attempt should be made, the fact that the 
Roll is written on both sides would render it comparatively easy to 
detect the fraud’. From this it must be confessed that the reader 
would hardly gather that there is not a single membrane in Roll 670 
which has enrolments on both sides. But the discovery was made and 
the satisfaction was justifiable, though the inference that the ‘ mutilation’ 
had taken place in order to remove Barlow’s documents was wrong. 

The membrane preceding the ‘ mutilation’, like that on which the 
‘ mutilated ’ end remains, is 29} inches long and has a writing surface of 
27 inches ; the one which follows is 31 inches long with a writing 
surface of 264 inches ; others vary in length from 26% to 23 inches of 
writing surface according to the overlapping when the skins are sewn 
together. To discover what happened only needed patience. 

The cancelled document will be found in its uncancelled form on the 
Patent Rolls for the previous year, 27 Henry VIII, Part 1, Roll 666, 
membranes 3(44) and 2(45), of which the former contains eighty-seven 
lines of it and the latter fourteen lines, so that its total length is 101 
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lines. It is a Aicentia ingrediendi to Thomas Wells, Esq., son of John 
Wells, Esq., and its date is July 18, 27 Henry VIII. It is granted in 
pursuance presumably of an Inquisition Post Mortem taken ‘apud 
Sowthewarke co. Surrey’ on June 16.' If we go back now to the ‘ muti- 
lated’ roll we shall find that the cancelled portion remaining contains 
eleven lines of the document, so that there were probably ninety lines 
of it on the missing skin. If it were a short skin like membrane 6(27) 
on the same roll these ninety lines would just cover its 23 inches of 
writing surface. If it were a long skin another document could have 
been got in above it—say a restitution of temporalities of St Davids to 
Barlow, which would exactly fit it. But the author will probably agree 
with the reviewer that this is unlikely, though not perhaps for the same 
reason. We can suggest a reason, however, for the cancelling: the 
document had been repeated and one clerk had marked it on the back 
at oe end as of year xxviii, not noticing that another, perhaps he himself, 
had marked it previously at the other end as of year xxvii. It was can- 
celled and remained on the roll. The old numbering 20 in the ‘ muti- 
lated’ part is in the margin, the modern numbering in black ink in the 
text. It may at least be suggested that the previous skin containing 
the rest of the document was also numbered 20, and by mistake the 
number had been repeated, and that when the roll came unstitched, 
as they often do, at some time, the superfluous cancelled skin was 
removed as it had been cancelled, not because of surrender or any other 
reason, but of a blunder. If it be urged that such a duplication of 
numbering is unlikely, the reviewer can only point to the fact that it has 
happened also in the old numbering of another roll of the same year, 
28 Henry VIII, Part 4, Roll 671, where there are two membranes marked 
11 in the old numeration. 

It is a dull story in comparison with the vivid pages of Mgr Barnes, 
but the reviewer has tried to state the evidence in each section of the 
enquiry as fairly as he can and as far as he can find it, in the hope that 
the result might make some addition to knowledge. In the future 
some one with greater leisure may endeavour to discover why in another 
Patent Roll of the same year, 28 Henry VIII, Part 5, the document 
relating to the monastery of Tutbury has apparently lost its tail.2 The 
explanation of these things is usually quite simple if only one can find 
it, and it is never wise to impute bad faith even to Bishop Barlow. 
Requiescat Matthaeus Archiepiscopus. 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 


1 Ing. p. m., Excheq. Series II, 1085/1. 
? Rot. Pat. no, 672: see membranes 4(19) and 3(20). It is another cancelled 
record, and the reviewer has not thought it necessary to look for a solution. 
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ST JEROME AND THE VULGATE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


I. 


THE question whether St Jerome is the author of the whole Vulgate 
New Testament, or only of the Gospels, has been much debated, and 
ought to be settled, if possible, as it is a matter of great practical 
importance for the editing of the Vulgate, and its elucidation touches 
a large number of interesting points. 

The history of the debate is not worth recording here. Richard 
Simon’s arguments are as good as any which have been put forward 
since his day.’ Recently, Wordsworth and White have pronounced in 
favour of St Jerome as reviser of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. 
So also Mangenot. Lagrange has taken the opposite view, and a very 
elaborate study by Pére Cavallera has claimed to decide the question in 
the same sense, while Dom De Bruyne has attributed the Vulgate St Paul 
to Pelagius. This last hypothesis need not be dealt with here. I hope 
to shew in the Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastiqgue that Pelagius was no 
textual critic, knew no Greek, and commented on an Old-Latin text, 
which he never attempted to improve. He has no point of contact 
with the Vulgate. I hold with Wordsworth and White that the whole 
Vulgate is St Jerome’s work. 


§ 1. St Jerome’s Ep. 27 ad Marcellam. 


Vallarsi, after doubting whether St Jerome ever revised the New 
Testament except the Gospels, concluded that he must have done so, 
because he cites his own revision in Ep. 27. The letter was written in 
384, before Jerome left Rome. He says: 


‘Post priorem epistolam ...ad me repente perlatum est quosdam 
homunculos mihi studiose detrahere, cur aduersus auctoritatem ueterum 
et totius mundi opinionem aliqua i” ewangelits emendare temptaverim.’ 


This sentence seems to make it clear that the saint’s detractors 
referred to a revision of the Gospels alone. This must have been 
because St Jerome had at that time revised no more. The letter was 
presumably published soon after the publication of the four Gospels. | 
This can hardly have been long before the death of Damasus in 
December 384. 

1 Dom De Bruyne (Revue bibl. Oct. 1915) enumerates, as the earlier doubters on 


the subject, Erasmus, Faber Stapulensis, Pithoeus, and Zegers. He has reproduced 
the arguments of the last of these. 
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But it is the sequel which convinced Vallarsi; and Mangenot has 
lately urged the same view ; so the rest of the letter must be considered. 

After a digression in which Jerome assails with his own inimitable 
invective the ignorance and the self-indulgent lives of his critics, 
declaring that they attacked him solely because he had said that 
a virgin should be more with women than with men (viz. in Ep. 22), 
he turns upon these difedes ase//i with the citation of three indefensible 
O.L. readings in St Paul. Why in St Paul? Vallarsi and others, 
including Mangenot, supposed that St Jerome is concerned to shew 
how much better his new revision was than the old. This would have 
been very much off the point, as it was his revision of the Gospels 
which was attacked. The real reason is obvious enough: the three 
passages are ingeniously chosen missiles aimed at his tormentors. 
They merely happened to be in St Paul. Though he had not had 
time to revise the -Epistles, having only just finished the Gospels, his 
intention of doing so was sufficiently known. 

1. ‘Illi legant: spe gaudentes, tempori seruientes, nos legamus: spe 
gaudentes, Domino servientes’ (Rom. xii 11). This means: ‘They are 
time-servers and worldly—their reading suits them ; I am a religious, 
serving the Lord.’ 

2. ‘Illi aduersus presbyterum accusationem omnino non’ putent 
recipiendum, nos legamus: aduersus presbyterum accusationem ne 
receperis, nist sub duobus aut tribus testibus’ (1 Tim. v 19)—so they have 
no right to expect their accusation against me, a Roman presbyter, to be 
received by any one! ; 

3. ‘Illis placeat: Aumanus sermo et omni acceptione dignus ; nos cum 
Graecis, id est cum Apostolo, qui Graece est locutus, erremus : fidelis 
sermo et omni acceptione dignus. ‘They may think ‘the words of a 
man’ to be worthy of acceptance, the words chosen by some unknown 


translator ; for my part I follow the Greek words of the Apostle, ‘the 


words of faith’, fidelis sermo. 

Very clever, indeed, if not very polite! The malicious intention of 
the Saint was duly perceived by Pére Lagrange; but by one of the 
incalculable aberrations to which the most penetrating minds are liable, 


1 Vallarsi omits non, which is in all the MSS quoted by Hilberg, except one, 
and is necessary to the sense. Similarly, above, Vallarsi reads: ‘ caenosos riuulos 
bibant, et diligentiam, qua auium siluas et concarum gurgites norunt, in Scripturis 
legendis abiciant,’ where Hilberg has restored saliuas for the meaningless siluas: 
‘Let them drink their muddy streams, and when they read the Scriptures cast 
aside the diligence with which they distinguish the flavours of birds and the 
squirtings of scent-bottles.’ The intention is always the same: ‘These sensual 
and ignorant people dare to attack me, a recluse, an ascetic, and a student, devoted 
to the study of Scripture, as if I was irreverent to the sacred text, of which they 
know nothing and care less.’ : 
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he suggested that St Jerome, for the sake of smiting his adversaries, 
invented two of the readings which he attributed to them. He doubts 
whether Aumanus ever figured in a Latin text for rrrds (!), and whether 
any edition could have suppressed misi sub duobus aut tribus testibus 
(Revue Biblique, 1917, p. 447). How invented readings could have 
served St Jerome’s purpose he does not say. 

As a fact St Jerome chose quite common readings, which were sure 
to be in the Apostolus of his detractors. 

1. Zempori seruientes is read by d* g Ambst., with the Greek D FG. 
The Vg has Domino, of course. Ambst. was told, he says, that the 
Greek had Deo seruientes, and it is possible that Pelagius read Deo. 

2. The condition wisi sub duobus aut tribus testibus is omitted by 
Cyprian, Ambst. and Pelagius (as his comment shews). 

3- In 1 Tim. iii 1 D (Greek) has aévOpémwos Adyos, d having Aumanus 
sermo. Elsewhere this MS has the right reading. Aug. twice quotes 
1 Tim.i15 with Avmanus, and cites Julian of Eclanum for the same 
reading. Ambst. has Aumanus in 1 Tim. i 15 and iii 1. Pelagius 
seems to have read Aumanus in 1 Tim.i15, 2 Tim. ii 11, and 1 Tim. iv 9. 
I do not know whether Awmanus is ever found in Titus iii 8. 

But St Jerome does not say égo posui, or anything to that effect, with 
regard to his own reading. He has each time os /egamus, which more 
naturally implies that he had zo? yet published a revision of St Paul. 
Dom De Bruyne pointed out that he gives ne receperis for no. 1, 
whereas the Vulgate has no/i recipere—another indication that St Jerome 
is not defending a revision he had just published. 


§ 2. Zhe lack of Prefaces to the New Testament by St Jerome. 


St Jerome’s letter to Damasus, Vouum opus, prefixed :to the Gospels, 
begins by stating that the Pope had forced him to discover which 
among the innumerable Latin copies agreed best with the Greek. 
Further down he says: ‘I am now speaking of the New Testament.’ 
Later he adds: ‘The present preface promises the four Gospels only.’ 
It is implied that he intended to revise the rest in due time. 

It is urged that St Jerome never carried out St Damasus’s wish and 
his own intention. The reason which chiefly moved Vallarsi,’ though 
it did not ultimately convince him, was that St Jerome wrote no 
prefaces to the other books of the N. T. 

1. Westcott replied? that the omission was probably due to the 
comparatively pure state in which the rest of the N.T. was preserved. 


1 He doubts in vol. ii (De viris illustribus 135, note), but in his preface to vol. x 
he is certain that St Jerome carried out his plan. 
2 In Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, art. ‘Vulgate’ 16. 
D2 
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But Acts, at least, required and received a pretty thorough castigation 
at the hands of the Vulgate reviser, whoever he was. 

2. Though St Jerome did eventually contract an invariable habit of 
writing prefaces to his translations of the O.T. as he published them, 
this would scarcely necessitate his prefixing similar letters to a revision 
which was completed before he contracted the habit. He published 
no preface with the Roman Psalter. If he wrote one to the Gallican 
revision, this was because an explanation was really needed. There 
was no necessity for any preface to the N. T. beyond the Wouum opus, 
which gave all the explanation that was wanted. 

3. When St Jerome published several books together, he only put 
one preface for the whole. If they appeared at intervals, each was 
provided with a preface. So there is a preface to each book of most 
of his commentaries ; but the Commentary on St Matthew, in four 
books, has only a single preface. So with his version of the O.T.: 
one preface suffices for the Pentateuch, one for the three books of 
Solomon,—and so forth. 

4. A more complete reply is taining It was in 383 that the 
Pope suggested the revision. The work was a troublesome one, as 
St Jerome complained. It is incredible that the Gospels should have 
been completed much before the death of Damasus in December 384. 
It therefore seems highly improbable that the remainder of the N. T. 
could have appeared during the lifetime of the Pope, who was its ‘ onlie 
begetter’. In fact I hope to prove further un that several years passed 
before the whole was given to the world. Now a preface by St Jerome 
is always a letter, always a dedication. No one will suppose that 
Jerome would dedicate his work to Damasus’s successor, with whom 
he was not on intimate terms, to say the least. He could hardly 
dedicate to some pious lady the second portion of a work which was 
already dedicated to the protector who had suggested and ordered it. 
It remained that he should prefix no letter to the concluding part when 
it appeared, but let the original epistle serve for the whole, so that all 
should be dedicated to his regretted patron. 


§ 3. Zhe Pauline Text of St Jerome's Commentaries. 


But there is another difficulty against St Jerome’s claim to have 
revised the whole N.T. In the Vulgate a number of readings 
which he recommends are conspicuous by their absence. It is in the 
case of St Paul that this argument is chiefly urged: for Jerome 
wrote commentaries on Philemon, Gal., Eph., and Titus, and the 
text on which he comments is not the Vulgate. Besides this, many 
of the variants which he prefers are not in the Vulgate. It was this 
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difficulty which recently moved Dom De Bruyne to put forward 
Pelagius as a probable candidate for the revision of St Paul. But the 
difficulty is an old one. 

The most important work on the subject is Corssen’s double edition 
of Galatians, in which he carefully examines the question so far as that 
epistle is concerned. His conclusions are quite clear. The text used 
in the commentary is not the Vulgate, nor is it precisely an O. L. text: 
it is something between the two. It is too near the Vulgate to be 
counted as an O.L. text. It represents a revision of the O.L. 
according to the Greek. 

So far is certain, and most important. Corssen went on to conclude 
that St Jerome did revise the N. T. by Greek MSS, as he professes to 
have done, but that this revision is preserved only in the commentaries, 
the Vulgate being a further revision of St Jerome’s revision, made by 
some one else." 

It is strange that Corssen’s irrefragable conclusions have been 
neglected by recent writers, who have pointed to the divergences 
between St Jerome and the Vulgate, and have concluded that he can 
never have revised the Epistles, without adverting to the fact that 
Corssen had been obliged by the resemblances to infer the opposite. 

It has been proved, then, by Corssen that the text of St Jerome’s 
commentaries is a revision which is a stage towards the Vulgate. But 
there is no reason to suppose that this text ever existed in MSS 
outsides the commentaries.? It follows that whoever composed the 
Vulgate used St Jerome’s text in the commentaries as the basis of 
his revision. 

Who was this worthy? There is no candidate except St Jerome. 
Corssen tacitly assumed that he could not be the man. Why? He 
twice revised the Psalms, and then made a new version from the 
Hebrew. Was his revision of four short epistles necessarily final and 
irreformable ? 

But the grave difficulty has been raised, that St Jerome in his 
commentaries approves and recommends certain readings which do 
not appear in the Vulgate. In the usual view, that St Jerome’s Vulgate 


' P. Corssen Ep. ad Galatas, Berlin, 1885. Corssen suggested that St Jerome's 
revision may still be latent in a few MSS, and in the Ven. Bede. But, on the 
contrary, the text of Bede seems to be of his own making. In Acts he reintroduced 
O. L. readings out of Codex Laudianus (E), the Greek of which he supposed to be 
a good text. Some of these appear in the Amiatinus, e.g. Acts vi 1o—cf. his 
commentary in loco. In St Paul it is perhaps Pelagius’s commentary which 
motived Bede’s alterations, e.g. Amiatinus, Eph. i6, where filio suo is added by 
the first hand. 

2 Though Dom De Bruyne found at Vienna (Bibl. Imp. 1163) a twelfth-century 
MS, wherein the text of Ephesians is extracted from St Jerome’s commentary. 
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of the Epistles was published some years before his commentaries, it 
might be replied that these recommendations are a further correction 
of the Vulgate. If, on the contrary, the Vulgate is posterior to the 
commentaries, as Corssen seems to have shewn, the contradiction is 
more striking. 

The date of the commentaries is certain enough—about 387.’ I hope 
to prove further on (§ 14) that St Jerome did not issue his revision of 
the whole N.T. until 391. Thus there will be four years between the 
text of the commentaries—which is a stage towards the Vulgate—and 
the Vulgate itself. It will be necessary in the sections 5 and 6 to 
examine most of the cases where St Jerome recommends readings 
in the commentaries. 

The text given in Vallarsi’s edition of the commentaries cannot 
always be relied on. Corssen has collated a good number of MSS 
of the Comm. on Galatians, but they differ a great deal. Yet the 
general type of text is certain, and the comments help us to determine 
it. St Jerome continually discusses readings and renderings in his 
comments, and repeatedly informs us what word is used by the Zatinus 
interpres or Latint codices or Vulgata editio. Sometimes he approves, 
more often he disapproves. Yet he has frequently retained the reading 
he finds fault with. This is often because the reading is a fairly good 
one, and his own suggestion is only meant to explain the real force of 
the Greek, and not to serve as a tolerable Latin rendering. In many 
cases he says that the Greek MSS give a different reading: but even in 
this case he sometimes leaves the old version alone. 


§ 4. St Jerome's Method as a Commentator. 


It would be a mistake to examine St Jerome’s commentaries without 
first familiarizing oneself with his very peculiar views as to the duty of 
a commentator. 


He himself explains that in a:;commentary ‘ ubi libertas est disserendi’ 


1 The four commentaries on Epistles of St Paul are the earliest works we know 
St Jerome to have-published after his arrival at Bethlehem in 386, He took 
Philemon first, then Gal., Eph., Titus, and finished them in great haste in a few 
months. We can gather the date from the list he gives of his own works in 
de Viris illu. 135: for it is certain, from the known dates of some of the writings, 
that they are enumerated there in strict chronological order. The commentaries 
come after ad Eustochium (Ep. 22), ad Marcellam epistolarum liber unus (Epp. 
23-9, 32) 34) 377 38) 41, 42, perhaps 43, 44), Consolatoria ad Paulam (Ep. 39). 
These were all published at the end of 384, or in 385 before Jerome left 
Rome in that year. Next are mentioned the commentaries, then Quaestiones 
hebraicae, De locis, Hebraica nomina. These all appeared in 389, or partially 
in 388. The preface to Galatians shews that the commentaries were written in 
the East. They must belong to 387. 
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(adu. Ruf. i 19), one may cite the contradictory opinions of previous 
commentators without naming them! ‘Ego enim in commentariis 
ad Ephesios sic Origenem et Didymum et Apollinarium secutus sum, 
qui certe contraria inter se habent dogmata, ut fidei meae non 
amitterem ueritatem’ (id. i 16). That is to say, he inserts any 
heresies of Origen or Apollinarius without warning the reader. His 
own faith is all right all the time; as to the reader’s faith, he does not 
seem afraid of undermining it: ‘Commentatoris officium est multorum 
sententias ponere’ (did. i 22).! So we must not assume that St Jerome 
believes or intends to teach what he sets down in his comments. Nor 
are we in a position even to assume that he approves of the text which he 
adopts or recommends. He may be approving a reading or a rendering 
because it suits the comment he is borrowing from his authority. 
Consequently it is no matter for surprise if we find him condemning 
a reading in.a commentary, yet regularly quoting it on other occasions. 
There may not be very many instances of this, but there are certainly 
some. 

He gives us an admirable example of his inconsistency as regards 
the text, when he admits (in 402, adu. Ruf. i 19) that in Psalm ii 12, 
where the Old Latin has continete disciplinam (Cypr. ter, &c.) or 
apprehendite disciplinam (Aug., &c.), and his own Roman and Gallican 
revisions both have apprehendite disciplinam, he had given adorate 
filium in his Commentarioli in Psalmos, whereas in his translation of 
the Hebrew Psalter he had rendered adorate pure—yet that the Hebrew 
really means deosculamini filium or deosculamini pure. He is positively 
indignant with Rufinus for finding fault with these amazing variations. 
‘Quid igitur peccaui’, he cries, ‘si uerbum ambiguum diuersa inter- 
pretatione conuerti?’ He would have said the same to Richard Simon 
or Zeghers: ‘Why should you expect me to adopt in the Vulgate the 
renderings which I preferred.in the commentary, where, for all you 
know, I was speaking with the mouth of the great but dangerous 
Origen, or of blind Didymus, my seer, or of my heresiarch teacher 
Apollinarius?’ Nay, it is to be feared he might have used stronger 
language, as he did later in 402, against Pelagius who had dared to 
censure the odd doctrines of the Commentary on Ephesians: ‘Ut 
nuper indoctus calumniator erupit, qui commentarios meos in Epistolam 
Pauli ad Ephesios reprehendendos putat: nec intelligit, ximia stertens 
uecordia, leges commentariorum (!) in quibus multae diuersorum 
ponuntur opiniones, uel tacitis(!) uel expressis eorum nominibus, ut 
lectoris arbitrium sit, quid potissimum eligere debeat, discernere. 
Quamquam et in primo eiusdem operis libro praefatus sim, me uel 

1 So ibid. i 16 ‘Commentarii quid operis habent? Alterius dicta edisserunt, quae 
obscure scripta sunt plano sermone manifestant, mu/torum sententias replicant.’ 
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propria uel aliena dicturum, et ipsos Commentarios tam ueterum 
scriptorum esse quam nostros’ (Praef. in Comm. in Jerem.). 

The Commentary on St Matthew was dictated in a fortnight, and 
scarcely touches textual questions. Yet its witness is not to be passed 
over, so far as it goes. Composed in March 398, nearly fourteen years 
after the revision of the Vulgate Gospels, it has the Vulgate for its text, 
yet with a large number of differences. The text as given by Vallarsi 
is not always trustworthy in detail.1_ But a great many O. L. readings 
are fairly certain, e.g. xix 10 wxore where the best Vg. MSS have 
muliere ; viii 20 the well-known O. L. ados for tabernacula; ib. 25 add 
ad eum; ib. 18 add discipulos; xv 1 traditiones; xxvi 75 fleuit; 
xviii 26 vogabat, &c. (I have looked up texts at random). In vi 16 
the text has the O.L. exterminant, upon which Jerome comments: 
‘Verbum exterminant, quod in ecclesiasticis scripturis uitio interpretum 
tritum est, aliud multo significat quam uulgo intelligitur. Exterminantur 
quippe exules qui mittuntur extra terminos. Pro hoc sermone, demo- 
liuntur semper accipere debemus, quod Graece dicitur ddavifover.’ Now 
in vi 19-20 all Vg. MSS have demo/iuntur, and so has the Commentary 
text. But in v 16, like the Commentary, the Vg. has exterminant? 

A good example is x 8: Vallarsi’s text has mortuos suscitate, but the 
comment shews that Jerome omitted it, as does the Greek xowy; but 
it is in all Vg. MSS. So the Commentary appears to introduce a new 
correction. 

In other cases the Commentary agrees with the Vg., as we should 
expect. On v 22, vi 25, xxiv 36 he mentions additions which he does 
not adopt either in the Commentary or the Vg. The same is true of 
the variants he mentions on xi 19 and 23. On the whole the text 
given in the Commentary is nearer the Vg. than is the text of the 
Commentaries on St Paul. This was to be expected, for the former is 
based on the Vg., whereas the latter represent a stage towards it. 


§ 5. Cases in the Commentaries on St Paul where a criticized reading is 
retained. 


St Jerome in commenting follows the usual method of quoting two 
or three verses at a time and then explaining them. The following list 
gives most of his textual criticisms which belong to the present point :— 


' For example, xiv 1, the text has iusiurandum, but the comment has iura- 
mentum, with the Vg. The text gives xxiii 14 in full, but there is no comment on 
it, and it is omitted by the Vg. 

2 W W read demoliuntur, with the Irish MSS and O*, a very poor combination 
(only one Alcuin MS, K, has followed the Irish, so far as I know), for they regard 
this as an instance of their principle: ‘uera lectio ad finem uictoriam reportat.’ 
But the evidence is weak here, and the witness of the Comm. confirms the best 
MSS. 
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1. Gal. i 16: ‘Siue ut in Graeco melius habet: non contuli cum 
carne et sanguine. The wording shews that he retained the O.L. 
acquieut (Aug. Ambst. &c.) in his text. So does the Vulgate. 

*2. Gal. iv 20: he reads guoniam confundor in uobis, but comments: 
‘Quod quidem Graece magis proprie dicitur. “Azopodya: enim non tam 
confusionem . . . quam indigentiam et inopiam sonat. Sensus itaque 
iste est: Vellem apud uos nunc adesse, et literarum uocem praesens 
ipse proferre, quia indigeo in uobis.’ This is an explanation, not a 
serious rendering ; and in the course of the long comment which follows 
he adheres to confundor: ‘compellitur dicere ...guoniam confundor 
in uobis, and again: ‘laceror, confundor atque dilanior, and again: 
‘ita et ego, guia confundor in uobis, and again: ‘nescio enim . . . quo 
uos debeam sanare medicamine: guia confundor in uobis. Naturally 
this O. L. reading confundor (d Aug. Ambst. Celestine J) is retained in 
the Vulgate also. 

*3. Gal. v 4: ‘KarnpyyOyre ard tod Xpiorod non ut in Latino male 
interpretatum est: Luacuati estis a Christo, sed in Christi opere cessastis 
magis intelligitur.’ St Jerome has doubtless copied this crudely literal 
explanation from some commentator or other. He does not mean the 
words as a tolerable translation, but as a philological note, and he 
leaves euacuati (d Amb, Ambst. Bede) in his text. It remains in the 
Vulgate. St Jerome considers it the right of a commentator to pull 
a word to pieces and discover its etymological force ; but as a translator 
he is well aware that St Paul is using an energetic expression ‘ You are 
abolished from Christ’; and that, though ewacuare is a strange expres- 
sion here, it is quite comprehensible ; while elsewhere in St Paul it is 
the correct rendering of xarapyéw. 

4. Gal. v 7: ‘Nemini consenseritis: Sed quia nec in Graecis libris, 
nec in his qui in Apostolum commentati sunt hoc scriptum inuenimus, 
praetereundum uidetur.. This comment seems to imply that he has 
not actually ventured to omit the two words in his text. But Corssen’s 
MSS omit them. They are not in d Aug. Amdst., though they are in 
Lucif. Bede Pel. D Hg. 1 suppose, therefore, St Jerome found they 
were not in all Old Latin copies, and hence could dare to omit them in 
the Vulgate, where all good MSS leave them out. 

5. Gal. v 13: ‘ Zantum ne libertatem in occasionem carni (subauditur 
detis: quod quia in Graeco non habetur, Latinus posuit interpres).’ 
St Jerome approves, therefore. Of course defis has to be retained. 
(O. L. carni detis, Amb. Ambst. &c., Vulgate has more elegantly desis 
carnis.)* 

6. Gal. vi1: ‘Znstruite huiusmodi in spiritu mansuetudinis . . . siue, 
ut melius habetur in Graeco: perficiatis in spiritu lenitatis.’ Jerome 
does not change his text, for Zerficiatis would not be comprehensible. 
But in the Vulgate, though naturally leaving nstruite, he has introduced 
lenitatis. 

7. Gal. vi 3: ‘®pevarara, hoc est, mentem suam decipit: pro quo 


1 But d omits detis, to agree with the parallel Greek column (D), whereas 
conversely g and / retain defis in the Latin, and introduce d@re in their Greek 
column (GF), 
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Latinus posuit interpres, se ipse seducit’ ‘This is a comment, not a 
suggested rendering. The Vulgate has ipse se seducit. 

8. Eph. i 14: ‘ Pignus Latinus interpres pro arradone posuit.’ This 
is not a criticism or disapproval. ignus is retained in the text, and in 
the Vulgate. 

g. Eph. i 14: ‘ln redemptionem adoptionis, non habet in Graeco 
viobeciav, sed mepiroinow, quam nos acguisitionem siue possessionem 
possumus dicere, nec tamen uim sermonis expressimus. But he 
retains the O. L. adoptionis here in his text (so d Vigi/.'/,). But, as 
a fact, acguisttionis is the commoner O. L. reading (Aug. Ambst. Pel. Sed. 
Bede Vigil.*/,). So we find acguisitionis in the Vulgate. 

10. Eph. ii 3: ‘Facientes non unam uoluntatem, sed plures: et non 
solum uoluntates carnis, sed etiam mentium, pro quo in Latinis codicibus 
habetur cogitationum.” He has twice quoted the text, the first time 
with cogitationum (according to all Vallarsi’s MSS), the second time 
with mentium. In the Vulgate we find cogitationum. The Greek 
davovav might be translated either way. But the singular carnis and 
the plural ‘minds’ do not go well together. The A. V. and R. V. have 
substituted the singular ‘ mind’. 

11. Eph. iii ro: ‘Multiplex quippe sapientia Dei, quae sermone 
Graeco roAvroixiAos et, ut ita dicam, mu/tifaria appellatur.’ But he 
leaves multiplex. In Lib. ii adu. Jouin, 23 he paraphrases ‘ multiplex 
et uaria sapientia Dei’. But the more usual O. L. rendering is a per- 
fectly satisfactory one: mu/tiformis (Amb. Vict. Ambst. Aug. Sed. Bede a), 
and St Jerome has discovered and adopted it in the Vulgate. 

12. Eph. iii 13: ‘Id quod nunc Latinus translator expressit me defi- 
ciatis potest iuxta Graeci sermonis ambiguitatem et ita legi me deficiam 
. ». sed magis superior sectandus est sensus.’ So he retains deficiatis 
in his text and in the Vulgate. 

*13. Eph. iv 19: ‘Quod autem ait gui desperantes semetipsos, id est, 
dryAynxores éavrovs, multo aliud in Graeco significat quam in Latino... 
Exprimamus si possumus uerbum de uerbo, et dicamus dayAyyxores 
indolentes siue indolorios, nam et quidam philosophorum dvaAyyaiav, id 
est, indoloriam praedicauit.’ Of course these philological explanations 
are not meant as serious renderings! St Jerome retains desperantes 
( Vict. Amést.), which is really a translation of the Greek variant dayA- 
mores: sothe Greek DG with dg, and ren. Theod. Mopst. (latin) pesh. 
armen. goth. aethiop. And desperantes remains in Vulg. 

*14. Eph. v 227 ‘ Mulieres uiris suis subditae sint... hoc quod in 
Latinis exemplaribus additum est sudditae sint, in Graecis codicibus non 
habetur ; siquidem ad superiora refertur, et subauditur . . . sed hoc 
magis in Graeco intelligitur quam in Latino.’ That is to say, the 
addition was needed, and of course is retained both in the text of the 
commentary and in the Vulgate. 

15. Titus i 4: ‘Scribit autem apostolus Zi#o carissimo filio, quod 
Graece dicitur yvyoiw réxvw, et Latino sermone non potest explicari ; 
yvjows enim hoc potius sonat quum quis fidelis et Proprius et, ut ita 
dicam, /egitimus siue germanus absque comparatione alterius appellatur,’ 
&c. He retains carissimo in despair of a better. Vulgate has 
dilecto. 
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16. Titus ii 15: ‘Quod uero intulit exhortare, id est, rapaxdAe, aliud 
quoddam in Graeco significat quam in Latino ; rapdéxAyous quippe magis 
consolationem quam exhortationem sonat,’ &c. But he retains exhortare 
in his text, and in the Vulgate. 

17. Titus iii ro: ‘Legitur in Latinis codicibus (quod uerum Papa 
quoque Athanasius approbabat) : post unam et alteram correptioném.’ So 
he adopts this reading here and in the Vulgate. As a fact the O. L. for 
the most part omits e¢ alteram ( post primam Tert.; post unam Tren. 
Cypr. Lucif. Amb. Aug. Pel. &c.)." 


These examples shew us Jerome commenting on a fundamentally Old- 
Latin text, of which he approves the readings in five cases (5,8, 12, 14,17), 
whereas he is more or less dissatisfied in the twelve other cases (without 
counting the cases added in the note). But he has apparently made no 
corrections. A few of the cases, however, have been altered for the 
better in the Vulgate. 

I add another passage, not quite parallel, but very interesting. On 
Eph. iii 11, ‘quam fecit in Christo Domino nostro’, St Jerome points 
out that in the Greek the relative may have for its antecedent either 
ecclesia or sapientia or mpdbecrs, ‘id est propositio, quam nos genere 
neutrali in Latino sermone fropositum habemus expressam’, His text 
gives propositum (with the O. L. d Aug. Ambst.), to which guam cannot 
refer. The Vulgate has substituted the feminine word praefinitionem, so 
that the relative can refer to it. The improvement, therefore, suggests 
Jerome’s hand. 

Thus St Jerome appears to be extremely cautious in textual corrections, 
although his passing citations are so free. 


1 In order to be more or less complete, I will give some further instances of 
readings suggested as alternatives by St Jerome, but not adopted. a. On Gal. iv 28 
nos... filii sumus, he explains how Origen’s reading wos . . . filii estis can be 
understood. 8. On Gal. v 24 he remarks that, for his own carnem crucifixerunt, 
Origen read Christi carnem_cruc., whereas the Vulgata editio read carnem suam 
cruc. He also says: ‘Ubi Latinus interpres uitia posuit, in Graeco sa@jpara, 
id est, passiones leguntur.” yy. On Titus ii 2 vypdAcon means either sobri or 
uigilantes; he preserves sobrii. 5. On Titus ii 15 he carefully distinguishes 
between mepippoveirw and the similar xcaragpoveirw of 1 Tim. iv 12, but he admits 
that contemnat (Vg.) must serve for both. «¢. On Titus iii 10, where correptio is 
read, he remarks that vov@ecia is rather commonitio and doctrina, sine increpatione, 
But he is satisfied to leave correptio (for in the case of a heretic blame is necessarily 
implied). ¢ On Titus iii 15 he reads Gratia Domini nostri cum omnibus uobis, 
adding : ‘ Sciendum quod in Graecis codicibus ita scriptum est: Gratia cum omnibus 
uobis, ut nec Domini nec nostri in libris feratur authenticis.’ 7. On Philemon 6 he 
reads euidens fiat (he quotes it twice), but says ‘siue ut in Graeco melius habetur, 
efficax’. In all these cases the Vulgate agrees with the text retained in the 

commentary, except ¢ (Tit. iii 15), where the Vulgate rightly omits Domini and 
nostri, but has Dei instead (with the Greek G). 
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§ 6. Cases in the Commentaries on St Paul where St Jerome has changed 
the O. L. reading of his codex. 


We have been contemplating St Jerome’s timidity in altering the O. L. 
readings. It does not follow that he was using a ready-made O. L. text. 
On the contrary, we shall now find him pointing out a few passages 
where he has altered the reading. Corssen’s investigation has shewn 
that, apart from these important changes to which Jerome calls attention, 
the text has undergone a careful revision. It is improbable that it was 
a revision of a single O. L. codex. It is likely that St Jerome made up 


1 This inference has recently heen made by Pére Ferdinand Cavallera, St Jéréme 
et la Vulgate des Actes, des Epitres, et de l’ Apocalypse (in Bulletin de Litt. eccl. of 
Toulouse, July-Oct. 1920, pp. 269 foll.). He says (p. 281): ‘Un premier point 
indubitable et 4 nettement affirmer est que St Jérome, quand il commente, ne fait 
pas son texte, mais, sauf un petit nombre d’expressions qu’ il signale expressément, 
utilise un texte préexistant. Ainsi pour les prophétes, il commente parallélement 
Sa propre traduction sur l’Hébreu et l’ancienne version latine des Septante ; pour 
les Quaestiones hebraicae et l’Ecclésiaste, la méme ancienne latine en la corrigeant 
dans le commentaire d’aprés le texte hébreu, pour St Matthieu, sa propre revision 
des évangiles,’ &c. This is not quite accurate. It is quite true that St Jerome in 
his commentaries on the prophets uses his own ‘ Vulgate’, almost exactly, and 
in his commentary on St Matthew somewhat less exactly—that is to say, he 
comments on a text he had already made himself. But it is not true that he 
subjoins the Old Latin: on the contrary, he invariably describes the second 
version (which he gives in some, not all, of his prophetical commentaries) as the 
LXX;; it is therefore an O. L. corrected to agree with the LXX, presumably with 
Origen’s Hexaplar text. Whether it is identical with the revision St Jerome had 
previously made, or whether he revised it from the Greek as he went on, we 
cannot tell. But I imagine there is no instance of his commenting on a text 
which he had not previously revised to some extent. With regard to the 
commentary on the Epistles: ‘Ce latinum exemplar que St Jérome transcrit et 
commente pour les quatre épitres paulines, il ne le considére 4 aucun titre comme 
sien. C'est le point capital de la discussion qu'il faut bien mettre en relief.’ 
Proo* .ollow that St Jerome refers to it as the /atinum, as the work of the /atinus 
interpres, &c. P. Cavallera insists: ‘St Jérome ne revendique jamais la paternité 
de cette version qu’il commente,’ whereas (he points out) in the commentaries 
on the Prophets (frequently) and on St Matthew (once, at least) St Jerome does 
claim it, for he says pro eo quod nos diximus or interpretati sumus or posuimus. 
This is quite incorrect, for the list given in the present section shews St Jerome 
correcting the text, and on Eph. iv 29 (below, no. 27) he actually used the expres- 
sion pro co quod nos posuimus, as opposed to Latinus interpres posuit! Cavallera’s 
serious blunder is partly owing to his neglect of Corssen’s small but very important 
contribution to the subject. Cavallera’s article appeared after the present study 
had already been written and rewritten. I was glad to find that there was nothing 
to be altered or added to in what I had said. But I am sorry I have to disagree 
with his conclusions, as he had devoted much labour to the question. I note that 
Pére Lagrange (La Vulgate latine de l Epitre aux Galates et le texte grec, in Rev. 
Biblique, 1917, p. 439) says of St Jerome’s text in the Comm. on Gal. : ‘il ne se 
croyait pas, au moins 4a cette date, l’auteur de cette récension ’—the same mistake 
is made by the learned Dominican as by the Jesuit. 
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his text by comparing two or three at least. Buta comparison with the 
Vulgate suggests that for that final revision he used further O. L. MSS, 
from which he obtained some improved renderings. 

Here is our second list, giving St Jerome’s alterations : 


18. Gal. ii 5: ‘Itaque aut iuxta Graecos codices est legendum: gutbus 
neque ad horam cesstmus subiectione, ut consequenter possit intelligi: u# 
uerttas euangeltt permaneat apud uos ; aut si Latini exemplaris alicui fides 
placet, secundum superiorem sensum accipere debemus. .. .’ In the text 
he has introduced megue from the Greek (it is omitted by d Jren. Ambst. 
fel.). The word is, of course, in the Vulgate, but also in Amd. Aug. 

1g. Gal. iii 1: ‘ Legitur in quibusdam codicibus: gués uos fascinauit 
“non credere ueritati”? Sed quia in exemplaribus Adamantii non 
habetur omisimus’; and on v 7 he says of the same clause: ‘quod 
quidem nos in uetustis codicibus non haberi in suo loco annotauimus.’ 
The words are also omitted by the best O. L. authorities, d Zért. Vict. 
Ambst. Aug., so that St Jerome ventures to omit them in his text here 
and in the Vulgate (D F G). 

20. Gal.v 8: ‘In Latinis codicibus ita scriptum reperi: Persuasio 
uestra ex Deo est qui uocauit uos .. . melius igitur et uerius sic legitur: 
Persuasio uestra non est ex eo qui uocautt uos. A query added to the 
former reading will give the same sense as the second (as in d Zucif.). 
But the zon is found in Aug. Ambdst., and St Jerome introduces both 
non and ex eo into his text here and into the Vulgate. 

*21. Gal. v 9: ‘Male in nostris codicibus habetur: Modicum fer- 
mentum totam massam corrumpit, et sensum potius Interpres suum quam 
uerba Apostoli transtulit.’ The text has ofam conspersionem fermentat. 
But in spite of this, in the comments St Jerome has ‘¢ofam massam suo 
uigore corruperit’, ‘ne tota domus, massa, corpus et pecora, ardeat, cor- 
rumpatur, putrescat, intereat’, As the Latin translation really makes 
the sense clearer and avoids the ugly repetition fermentum fermentat, it 
is not surprising that St Jerome drops his own literal rendering when he 
comments, and that the Vulgate retains massam corrumpit both here 
and r Cor. v 6." 

22. Gal. v 21: ‘In Latinis codicibus adu/terium quoque et impudicitia 
et Aomicidia in hoc catalogo uitiorum scripta referuntur. Sed sciendum 
non plus quam quindecim carnis opera nominata, de quibus et disserui- 
mus. Adulterium is the first in Jren. Cypr.d Lucaf. Amd., but not in 
Sent. Epp. ap. Cypr., nor (frequently) in Aug.; it is in the usual 
Byzantine Greek text, against xABCP33. Homicdia is just as 
common an addition, but omitted by Jrvex. Amdst. and & B 33al. But 
the omission of ¢ovor after POdvo: is so easy an error to make, that 
a glance at the Greek may have induced St Jerome to change his mind, 
so that whereas here he gives only fifteen vices, the Vulgate MSS all 
give homicidium as well." 

1 Possibly St Jerome discovered the alternative Greek reading, 5oAot for (upot 
(in Gal. v 9 D, Marcion, Origen, Basil; in t Cor. v 6 D, Marcion, Basil cod, Irenaeus 
transl.). 

2 Besides, we have heard St Jerome appeal to the MSS of Adamantius: in & 
¢~éva has been added by the correctors ‘x°’, who revised the codex at Caesarea 
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23. Eph. i 6: ‘Nec putandum quod in Latinis codicibus habetur 
scriptum esse in dilecto filio suo, sed simpliciter im dilecto.’ So the best 
Vulgate MSS A G. 

*24. Eph.i ro: ‘Pro vecapitulare in Latinis codicibus scriptum est 
restaurare’ (Vallarsi gives instaurare, but his note says some MSS have 
vestaurare). Restaurare is the O. L. reading (Ambdst. Pel. Oros.). But 
the translator of Irenaeus and Tertullian give the literal and obvious 
recapitulare, which St Jerome has introduced. But it is a very bad 
rendering of dvaxepaAauwoacGa (‘recite over again’), suggesting as it 
does that all things are summed up in Christ as their last End, whereas 
St Paul means ‘summed up in Him as their new Beginning’. The 
Vulgate has instaurare (with Aug.), which gives the better sense. 

*25. Eph. ii 16: ‘ Per crucem interficiens inimicitiam in ea, non ut in 
Latinis codicibus habetur, iz semetipso, propter Graeci pronominis am- 
biguitatem.’ But per crucem . . . in ea is rather a meaningless tautology, 
and it is hardly surprising that St Jerome later deserts the commentator 
he is here following, so that im semetifso reappears in the Vulgate. 

*26. Eph. iii 14: ‘Porro quod sequitur, ad Patrem ex quo omnis 
paternitas in caelis et in terra nominatur, non ut in Latinis codicibus 
additum est ad Patrem Domini nostri lesu Christi, sed simpliciter ad 
Patrem \egendum, ut Dei Patris nomen non Domino nostro Iesu 
Christo, sed omnibus creaturis rationalibus coaptetur.. The Western 
addition, D.W.J.C., is in Luctf. Ambst. Aug.dg, and in the Latin of 
Origen (often), Bas. Chrys. Theod. Mops., and the Byzantine Greek text 
with x°, but it is omitted by x ABC P 33. We should perhaps expect 
that St Jerome would retain this neutral reading ; but it is not even clear 
that he omitted D. WV. Z. C. in the text of the commentary, for Vallarsi 
found it in the MSS. And the end of his long comment gives up the 
‘non Christo . . . sed omnibus creaturis’, which he has doubtless 
incautiously taken from some previous author, and arrives at a truer 
meaning (whichever reading be adopted): ‘ Potest ergo et hoc dici, ex 
eo quod Deus Pater Domini nostri Iesu Christi iuxta substantiam Pater 
est, et unigenitus non est adoptione filius sed natura, ceterae quoque 
creaturae paternitatis nomen adoptione meruerunt’; here he must be 
using a different author, who read D.WV.7.C. Consequently it is 
natural to find D. WV. J. C. preserved in the Vulgate, with Origen and x. 

27. Eph. iv 29: ‘Pro eo quod-nos posuimus ad aedificationem oppor- 
tunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece ris xpeias, in Latinis codicibus 
propter euphoniam mutauit interpres, et posuit ad aedificationem fidei.’ 
Here we have quite distinct assertions ‘ Zatinus interpres posuit’ and ‘ nos 
posuimus’; St Jerome has made the same correction in the Vulgate 
(A FeG He). 

*28. Titus i 8: ‘Sit autem episcopus et pudicus, quem Graeci owdpova 
uocant, et Latinus interpres, uerbi ambiguitate deceptus, pro pudico 
prudentem transtulit.’ Ambst. has in fact prudentem. But Jerome has 


according to the text of Pamphilus, whose text presumably represented that of 
Origen ; in fact St Jerome probably refers to the Library of Caesarea when he 
speaks of codices Adamantii. In his comments on Eph. vi 12 and on Titus iii 10-11 
he again quotes the ‘ works of the flesh’ without homicidia. 
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here castum in his text, not pudicum, Inthe same vein in 393 St Jerome 
insists (adu. Jouin. i 27) that cwppoovvy in 1 Tim. ii 15 means castitfas, 
not sodrietas, ‘ut male habetur in Latinis codicibus’ ; perhaps he means 
his own corrected edition, for the Vulgate has sodvius in Tit. i 8 and 
sobrietas in 1 Tim. ii 15! St Jerome wanted castitas for controversial 
purposes against Jovinian. But he knew well enough that sodrius is 
really a better rendering of cddpwv than prudens or castus or pudicus 
(see no. 30 below). 

29. Titus i ro: Text has mentium deceptores: ‘Non ut simpliciter 
Latinus interpres transtulit, deceptores, sed mentium decepiores.’ This 
awkward expression (so Zwcif.) is avoided in the Vulgate by the other 
O.L. reading seductores (so d Hil. Ambst.), which St Jerome himself 
quotes later in his commentaries on Aggaeus and Isaias. 

30. Titus ii 6, 7: ‘ Et licet quidam de Latinis ita existiment legendum : 
tuuenes similiter hortare ut pudici sint, et postea inferant, in omnibus 
tetpsum formam praebens bonorum operum ; tamen sciamus in omnibus ad 
superiora esse referendum, id est, hortare ut pudici sint in omnibus.’ 
The Vulgate has sodrii; but the punctuation is uncertain: G has no 
stop, F agrees with Jerome, AC D have a stop before omnibus. 

*31. Titus ii 14: Text has populum egreginm. Jerome explains at 
length that egregium is his own, the result of much research. The Old 
Latin had abundantem (d Lucif. Aug. Ambst. and codices known to Vict. 
Afer). But the Vulgate has acceptadbilem, possibly the result of further 
research and consideration. 


Out of these fourteen corrections St Jerome has dropped five in the 
Vulgate (21, 22, 25, 26, 28), either because he was uncertain (and he 
was right in dropping 21, 25, 28) or because he found no O. L. support 
(I have suggested that he may have left 22 and 26 unaltered on Origen’s 
authority). In five other places (18, 19, 20, 23, 27) he has preserved 
the correction in the Vulgate. In two places, 24, 29, he has found O. L. 
authority for a better reading.’ The punctuation in 28 is an uncertain 
case. Once he has made a change, but a different one (31). 

Thus our former conclusion is singularly reinforced: the author of 
the Vulgate avoids correcting according to the Greek Neutral (& B) text, 
unless he has O. L. authority, or the case is extraordinarily clear. He 
avoids new translations, if he can possibly find an O. L. expression that 
will serve. He is extremely conservative, extremely cautious. He 
believes in the & B text, but he is aware that the Origen MSS in Pam- 
philus’s Library frequently support O. L. readings (for we guess many of 
Pamphilus’s ‘ Western’ readings from H and from the correctors of the 


1 It might be suggested that so many cases where the Vulgate has one O.L. 
reading and St Jerome another ought to imply that the Vulgate is the revision 
of a different O. L. text. But the Vulgate reading is always the better of the two, 
and therefore suggests rather St Jerome’s method of comparing many O. L. copies. 
Anyhow, independence of Vulgate from St Jerome’s commentaries is impossible, as 
Corssen has shewn. 
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Sinaiticus). All this is absolutely in harmony with the letter to Damasus 
Nouum opus, and with the Pope’s commands. 

It is also entirely in harmony with the hypothesis that the ‘ Vulgate’ 
revision of St Paul was made by St Jerome some years later than his 
four commentaries on Pauline epistles. 

I do not see how any serious argument can be dug out of these 31 
examples to shew that St Jerome is not the author of the Vulgate. Ten 
of the cases are marked with a * to shew that Dom De Bruyne had 
borrowed them from R. Simon and Zeghers for this purpose. In four 
of these cases St Jerome did not even introduce the proposed reading 
into the text of his commentary. In one of them (14) he actually 
approves the O. L. reading. I have dealt with the other cases. 

Dom De Bruyne has added from his authorities four difficulties 
which do not occur in the commentaries. He has given no references 
to St Jerome; but for the sake of completeness I will give them 
here : 

a. t Cor. xiii 3, discussed by St Jerome on Gal. v 26: ‘Scio in 
Latinis codicibus in eo testimonio quod supra posuimus: si ¢radidero 
corpus meum ut glorier, ardeam habere pro glorier ; sed ob similitudinem 
uerbi, qua apud Graecos ardeam et glorier, id est, xavOjropat et Kavyx7- 
cova: una litterae parte distinguitur, apud nostros error inoleuit. Sed 
et apud ipsos Graecos exemplaria sunt diuersa.’? St Jerome is doubtless 
changing the text to suit a comment he has borrowed, but he allows that 
the Greek reading is not certain. Ata later date, in the Commentary on 
Isaias lviii, he quotes: ‘ wt ardeat, siue glorietur, utrumque enim fertur 
in exemplaribus.’ No instance of g/orier is quoted from any Latin MS 
or writer, except that Souter’s note zm /oco (Oxford, N.T. graece) gives 
doubtfully ‘Pelag. comm. 1/2’. But the heretic’s comment (Ps-Jer. 
and Ps-Primas. and Sedul. Scot.) clearly gives two ways of giving one’s 
body to be burned without charity, and cannot be an explanation of 
alternative readings ; nor, in fact, is any choice of readings suggested. 
The Vulgate retains ardeam, of course. 

6. 1 Cor. vii 35: adu. Jouin.i 13: ‘Sed ad id quod honestum est, et 
intente facit seruire Domino absque ulla distractione. Proprietatem 
Graecam Latinus sermo non explicat: quibus enim uerbis quis possit 
edicere : pds 7d edo yxnpov kal eirpocedpov 76 Kupiw arepioracrws? Unde 
et in Latinis codicibus, ob translationis difficultatem, hoc penitus non 
inuenitur. Utamur igitur eo quod uertimus.’ In fact the O. L. (Amé. 
Ambst. Pelag.) had only ad id quod honestum est, except that d had to 
fill up the space in the Latin column, and gives the meaningless e¢ 
praesente Domino non recedentes! St Jerome is evidently giving a new 
version for his immediate purpose: ‘utamur ergo,’ &c. This is in 393, 
two years (in my view) after his revision had appeared. He probably 
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did not remember by heart the exact words he had introduced ‘ef guod 
facultatem praebeat sine impedimento Dominum obseruandi’ (so the good 
MSS). Clearly facultatem praebeat is nearer than intente facit to «- 
mpoaedpov, but sine distractione is an improvement on sine impedimento. 
Dom De Bruyne is surprised that St Jerome does not quote his own 
version. It would be much more astonishing if he did! 

¢. In Zp. xviii 21 (otherwise 18 B, 5) St Jerome avers that in 1 Thess. 
i 1 ‘uitiose Si/vanus legitur pro Sila’, with no MSS to back this gra- 
tuitous conjecture, so far as we know to-day. Probably he would have 
been ashamed of this remark (of 381) if he ever recalled it to mind later. 

d. In Dial. adu. Pelag. i 21, St Jerome cites Titus i 7: ‘ Oportet 
autem episcopum esse sine crimine siue sine accusatione (hoc enim magis 
dvéyxAynros sonat).’ In classical Latin cvimen meant no more than 
accusatio; but in St Jerome’s time it had come to mean a crime, that is, 
a well-founded accusation, so the Doctor explains the true sense, It was 
odd to quote this, for it occurs in a long citation of Titus i 5—g, none of 
which is at all like the Vulgate, so that the whole might have been used 
to shew that St Jerome did not know the Vulgate! But we shall see 
presently that this kind of argument proves nothing. 

I will add a far more telling passage to those of R. Simon and Zeghers : 
in the Zract. in Ps. lxxviti ( Anecdota Maredsolana iii p. 67) St Jerome 
quotes Phil. i 23: ‘ Melius est enim reuerti et esse cum Christo; quia sic 
habet in graeco; non habet disso/ud sed reuerti.’ So he reads in Comm. 
in Eph. iii 1-4: ‘nec reverti et esse cum Christo’ (the reference given 
by Dom Morin is incorrect), and where he quotes this passage of his 
own in adu. Ruf. i 25. Now the Greek has dvad\toam, which might 
mean dissoluere, but cannot mean disso/ui; here it means ‘ weigh 
anchor’, ‘depart’. Reuerti isa possible translation, but gives a heretical 
sense, as though St Paul desired to return to Heaven whence he had 
come—Origenism perhaps, Priscillianism certainly. It is fortunate that 
St Jerome did not introduce this rendering into the Vulgate. Had he 
done so (it is in no MSS so far as I know) it would quickly have been 
expunged. But disso/ui remains in all Latin copies. This is very 
astonishing. It would be strange that any revision according to the 
Greek should allow such a mistranslation to stand. If it was St Jerome 
who left it, he did so on purpose, because disso/ui had become so rooted 
in the minds of Christians, and is so beautiful an expression. But, 
I repeat, it is more astonishing that any other reviser should have passed 
it over.' The Gospels and the Old Testament afford a number of 
astonishing readings. 


1 Surely it is much more astonishing that the best Vulgate MSS all give ipsa 
(with Aug. Ambst.) in Gen. iii 15 against the Hebrew, as well as against the Greek 
and the O. L. of Irenaeus, Cyprian, Lucifer. Take for the Gospels the addition of 
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So far we have been taking St Jerome’s proposed or adopted correc- 
tions quite seriously. But he did not treat them so seriously himself. 
A few odd examples will suffice here. The numbers refer to the 
preceding lists. 

1, Gal.i 16: Acguieud disapproved in favour of contudi in 387: in 
388-389 Jerome quotes acguieui (c. Joan. Hier. 28), and he does so 
again in 398 (Comm. in M1. xvi 17). 

On Gal. ii 2 he says : ‘Id quod supra (i 16) Latinus interpres acguieut 
dixerat . . ., in praesenti loco contu/i magis quam a7uieur interpretatus 
est. Et ut uerius dicam, sermo Graecus dve@¢unv aliud quiddam quam 
apud nos intelligitur, cum scilicet ea quae nouimus conferimus cum 
amico...’ In the text we find contu/#, and in the Vg. with Jren. 
(Zert.) 2; but in 404 (Zp. 112. 8) he substitutes the more usual O. L. 
exposut (Ambst, Vict. Aug.). 

3. Gal. v 4: he objects to ewacuati estis, but he retains it in the text 
and in the Vg., and in 404 (Z/. 112. 14) he quotes it. 

19. Gal. iii 1: he omits non credere ueritati in his text and in the 
Vg. Yet in 398 (on Mt. ix 17) he quotes ‘quis uos fascinauit 
ueritati non oboedire ?’ 

20. Gal. v 8: on Gal. i 1o he had given swasio, though in v 8 he 
recommends /ersuasio uestra, which he had put in his text, and pre- 
serves in the Vg. 

It is the same with the Gospels. On Titus ii 11-12 he has ‘ Unde 
et illud quod in euangelio secundum Latinos interpretes scriptum est 
panem nostrum quotidianum ...melius in Graeco habetur panem nostrum 
ériovorov, id est praccipuum, egregium, peculiarem.... QUIDAM éxwovcrov 
existimant . .. quod super omnes oicias sit, hoc est super uniuersas 
substantias. Quod si accipitur, non multum ab eo sensu differt quem 
exposuimus ; quicquid enim egregium est, extra omnia est, et super 
omnia.’ Here, in the mention of the ZLatini interpretes, there is 
nothing to suggest that St Jerome had himself made a revision! He 
rejects guotidianum, so indeed does the Vulgate (except the Irish MSS 
—which are full of O.L.—and some of the Spanish). But he recom- 

mends Praecipiium, egregium, peculiarem, and only secondarily super 
omnes substantias. Who would guess that in the Vulgate and in his 


et in Lk. ii 18, or erat in Lk. xxii 55 for the sedebat of all the O.L. Or this: on 
Ezech, xlvi 19-20 (Lib. xiv) he writes of John x 16: ‘Et alias oues habeo quae non 
sunt ex hoc aério . . . et fiet unum atrium et unus pastor’; ‘hoc enim Graece abvAq 
significat, quod Latina simplicitas in owile transtulit.’ In the Vg. he had given 
ouile in both places. Yet every known Greek MS and citation has mofyv7 in the 
second place, and the O.L. had unus grex. The conjecture that St Jerome knew 
a Greek codex which had pia adAq is a most improbable one; for the assonance pia 
noipyn, els motuqy would seem to render a variant reading almost impossible. 
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Comm. on Matthew he had adopted the equivalent (but here not 
mentioned) word supersubstantialem ?? 
I therefore repeat that St Jerome did not take his own suggestions 
very seriously. 
JoHN CHAPMAN. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE TEXT AND CONTEXT OF ST JOHN x 29. 


WHETHER or not Professor Burney has succeeded in proving that the 
Fourth Gospel is a translation of an Aramaic original, there is no doubt 
that his suggestion of Aramaic background sheds welcome light on many 
dark places. On pp. 101-103 of his Avamaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel he deals with the problem of the text of x 29a. Before seeing 
those pages I had inclined to the view that the reading of A B* &c. 
represented the original text, namely, 6 zaryp pov ds dédwxév por TévTww 
peildv éorw. It seemed to me that this text best explained the other 
variants. The neuter peifov would be analogous to the neuter in verse 
30, or that found in Matt. xii 6, 41, and 42. The text of B* &c. (6 
matnp pov 6 dédwxév por wavtwv peilov éorw), which is adopted by WH, 
seemed to me to have arisen out of a desire to provide an object for the 
verb dédwxev, the neuter peifor facilitating the change of ds to 6. The 
order of the Greek too appeared to tell strongly against the text of B*, 
for, as Maldonatus pointed out long ago, ‘si voluisset Christus dicere 
quod sibi Pater dedisset maius omnibus esse, non dixisset: Pater meus, 
quod dedit mihi, sed: Quod dedit mihi Pater’? 

Dr Burney’s interesting and illuminating suggestion is that the clause 
originally existed in Aramaic in the form xdb-jp N32) % 37° "38, ‘in 
which 83] .. » 7 may be taken to mean either ds... petLwv or 6. 
pecLov’ (p. 102). The further suggestion is made that ‘ possibly the 


1 Take at random a quotation from the Gospels in the commentaries on St Paul: 
on Eph. vi 12: ‘ Ego elegi uos de isto mundo ; iam non estis de istomundo. Sienim 
essetis de mundo, mundus quod suum esset amaret’ (Jo. xv 19), where the Vulgate 
has : ‘ Si de mundo /fuissetis, mundus quod suum erat diligeret ; quia uero de mundo 
non estis, sed ego elegi uos de mundo, propterea odit uos mundus.’ (The addition 
of hoc or iste to mundus is characteristic of many O.L. texts against the usual 
custom of the Vg.) Or again, Lk, xii 35: ‘lucernae ardentes im manibus uestris’ 
(on Eph. vi 14), where x manibus uestris is carefully omitted in the Vg. (all older 
MSS, except E) and the O. L. MSS (except the late c), together with Jren. Cypr. 
Hil. Ambst. Aug. Yet this addition, which is found in St Gregory’s Homilies 
and hence in the later Vg. MSS (and Vg. Clem.), is again cited by Jerome on 
Ezek. xvi Io. 

2 Quoted by Loisy, Le Quatriéme Evangile, p. 624, note’, 
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first draft of the translation rendered 7 only as a neuter (6. . . pei{wv)’, 
the other readings being ‘ corrections dictated by regard for grammar’. 
It is a striking corroboration of Dr Burney’s theory that it provides an 
explanation of this ‘impossible’ reading (as Westcott describes it) found 
in LY.’ The theory indeed explains all the variants, which consist 
of different combinations of és or 6 with pei{wv or peifov. 

Dr Burney has no doubt that the sense intended by 29a ‘is that 
which is given by the less authenticated reading, adopted by R.V., 6 
tatnp pov ds dédwxév por ravrwv peiLwv éoriv, which supplies the reason 
for the parallel clause which follows’. ‘Yet’, he proceeds, ‘there can 
be little doubt that WH are correct in regarding the more difficult 
reading as original, and the more natural one as a correction of it; 
since, had the latter been original, it is inconceivable that the former 
could have arisen out of it.’ If the Aramaic origin of the clause be 
granted, all this is doubtless true. One wonders whether the correction 
was made by some one who was acquainted with the Aramaic original, 
or whether the incorrect translation was altered by chance into the 
meaning intended by the Aramaic. 

Now it is a hopeless task to seek a satisfactory meaning for the text 
of B* in its traditional context. Loisy is surely justified in saying: ‘La 
legon commune: “Ce que m’a donné le Pére est plus grand que tout”, 
introduit une idée obscure et indéfinissable, sans rapport logique avec 
le reste du discours.’? Westcott, it is true, makes a characteristic 
attempt to extract a meaning out of it. His comment runs: ‘ According 
to the most probable reading the translation is, ‘hat which the Father 
hath given me is greater than all: the faithful regarded in their unity, as 
a complete body, are stronger than every opposing power. This is their 
essential character, and no one ts able... Cp. 1 Jn. v 4.’ But, to 
quote Dr Burney again, ‘the whole context cries out against the falsity 
of this exegesis. Stress has been laid in the parable upon the weakness 
of the sheep, their liability to be scattered and injured by the powers of 
evil, and their utter dependence upon the Good Shepherd. . . . Again, 
the phrase “greater than all” has, on this text, to be explained as 
“ stronger than every opposing power” ; yet what authority is afforded by 
the context for thus limiting its scope? Clearly the expression, as it 
stands without limitation, is applicable to God alone.’ 

Still this text persisted side by side with that which appears to convey 
the sense originally intended. It is most unlikely that it came into 
being, and more unlikely still that it succeeded in establishing itself, in 
a context in which it could have no intelligible meaning. If we could 


1 It is of interest to note that this reading is also found in the Freer MS, and 
that it is adopted by von Soden in his text. 
3 Op. cit. p. 623. 
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discover a position for verse 29 which would permit us to render doth 
readings intelligibly, this in itself would create a strong presumption 
that we had found the original context. And we have not far to go in 
quest of such a position. Chapter x is one of the places in the Fourth 
Gospel where the text has become disarranged, and the view seems to 
be prevalent that the original order would be restored by placing verses 
19-29 before verses 1-18." Now it occurred to me some time ago that 
the simple expedient of leaving verse 29 before verse 30—so that in the 
rearranged text it would follow immediately after verse 18—would 
provide for verse 29 a decidedly more appropriate context than that 
which is furnished for it by its traditional position immediately after 
verse 28, 

I have since noticed with no small interest that the same idea, 
apparently, had occurred to the Rev. J. M. Thompson, for in a paper 
on ‘ Accidental Disarrangement in the Fourth Gospel’ which appeared 
in the Zxpositor for May 1915, he says of x 1-18: ‘ Perhaps it originally 
stood between x 28 and 29.’ This suggestion, however, does not seem 
to commend itself to Mr Thompson, for he proceeds at once to offer 
another, which he appears to regard as more probable, namely that the 
paragraph (x 1-18) belonged originally to the gap between verses 24 
and 25 of chapter xvi. 

Now if we adopt the reading 6 zarnp pov ds dédwxéy por wavrwv peiLov 
éoriv in 29 a, which, as we have seen, represents in Dr Burney’s view 
the meaning originally intended by the author of the Gospel, it will be 
seen that verse 29 follows most easily and naturally after verse 18. In 
this text no object is expressed after dé5wxev (the Greek in this respect 
answering to the presumed Aramaic original), just as in the latter part 
of the verse no object is expressed after dprafew. Now one great 
advantage of placing verse 29 immediately after verse 18 is that the 
object of dédwxev suggests itself in the most natural way possible—in an 
appreciably more natural way than is the case if the verse follows imme- 
diately after verse 28, in spite of the analogy of such passages as vi 39 
and xvii 2. In the last clause of verse 18 Jesus speaks of the command- 
ment which He has ‘received’ from His Father. Coming immediately 
after this statement of the reception of the commandment from the 
Father the words of verse 29 a cannot possibly leave us in any uncer- 
tainty whatsoever as to what it is that the Father has given to the Son. 
It is the évroAy of verse 18 that is the object of the verb dédwxey in 
verse 29. : 

If on the other hand the text of B* be adopted, the clause gives good 
sense in the new context. The reference is still to the évroAy of verse 
18, and Jesus speaks of the plan ordained for Him by the Father as 


1 So Dr Moffatt, e.g., rearranges the text in his Translation. 
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supreme. He has no choice but to accept the vocation assigned to 
Him by the Father whose will is sovereign and whose command is 
imperative. ‘That which My Father has given to Me is greater than 
all things.’ This, however, as we have seen, is not the meaning 
originally intended. The original meaning is represented by the other 
text, and we have already shewn that the new context suits it decidedly 
better than does the old. 

Furthermore, the rearrangement we suggest makes plain the object 
of dprdfew in 294, and reveals more clearly than does the traditional 
position of verse 29 the motive for the reference to the supreme power 
of the Father. In verse 18 Jesus declares that no one takes His life 
away from Him ; He lays it down of His own free will in obedience to 
the command of His Father. No one could force Him to surrender 
His life against His will, for He is in the hand of the all-powerful 
Father! ‘My Father who has given Me the commandment is greater 
than all, and no one is able to snatch JZe out of the Father’s hand!’ 
That is the meaning of verse 29. The Shepherd is in the Father’s 
hand, from whence no one can take Him by force! How naturally 
does verse 30 now follow on verse 29. ‘I and the Father are one.’ 
To force Him would be tantamount to forcing the Father—for they are 
one! 

The double occurrence of the vivid phrase dprafew é« ris xeupds in 
verses 28 and 29 (which perhaps was responsible for the wrong placing 
of verses r9—28) does not of necessity involve that it is used both times 
with the same object or with an identical application. Often in the 
Fourth Gospel Jesus speaks of the relation of His followers to Himself 
as being analogous to His own relation to the Father. He so speaks in 
verses 14, 15 of this very chapter: ‘I know mine own, and mine own 
know Me, even as the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father.’ 
It is quite in accord with Johannine usage for Jesus to say that no one 
shall snatch His sheep out of His hand, and that no one can snatch 
Him out of His Father’s hand. The double statement brings to mind 
the great declaration of St Paul in 1 Cor. iii 23—ipets Xpurrod, Xpurrds 
dé cod. * 

J. HucuH MIcHAEL. 


IRISH VERSIONS OF THE VISION OF ST PAUL. 


THE apocryphal Vision of St Paul, which is probably not earlier than 
the year 380, is extant in Latin, Greek, Syriac, and Coptic.’ But during 
1 Latin in M. R. James Apocrypha Anecdota ii; English translation in Ante- 
Nicene library (extra vol.). Greek with English translation of Syriac in Tischen- 
dorf Apocalypses Apocryphae; English translation of Greek in Ante-Nicene library 
(vol. xvi). Coptic in Budge Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. 
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the Middle Ages abridged and somewhat altered versions of this attained 
an extreme degree of popularity, and exercised a considerable influence 
on the vision-literature of various countries in Europe. H. Brandes, in 
his Visio Pauli (Halle, 1885), has published, besides a German version, 
two Latin texts which differ in many points from each other, as well as 
a fragment of a third: for reference sake these may be numbered a, B, 
andc. Itis also known in Languedoc, Old-French, Danish, Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle-English, and other vernaculars. We here deal with a fragment 
of an Irish version which has not been rendered into English before ; 
as it is so brief we give it in its entirety, the translation being due to 
Miss Mary E. Byrne, B.A. The original is contained in the Lider 
Flavus Fergusiorum ii fol. 38 [47]. 

‘The vision of Paul of the pains of Hell by the permission of God on 
Sunday, for Sunday is the day of rejoicing and gladness of Heaven, so 
that for that [it was] chosen for the vision. A question arises here : 
Who is the first person who prayed for sinners to get respite on Sunday ? 
Not difficult [the answer]. Paul the Apostle and Michael the Archangel 
together, when they went to Hell to look at its pains, for God wished 
Paul to go to look at Hell so that he might see all its pains. He saw 
first at the door of Hell wooden houses, and the sinners being tortured 
in them, some of them being suspended by their feet, and another set 
by their hands, and another by their hair, and another by their tongues, 
and another by their wrists. And Paul saw then a fiery cave. There 
were seven flames in it, and a difference of colour on each flame, and 
many souls being tortured beyond all description in it. And there are 
six plagues around that cave. The first of them is snow, the second ice, 
the third fire, the fourth serpents, the fifth fiery lightnings, and the sixth 
unendurable stench. And then the souls of sinners that did not repent 
are put to be tortured, and each of them experiences his [special] 
punishment according, to their worldly works. Some of them are 
weeping, and some sobbing and groaning, and asking for death which 
they do not get, and others being burnt and asking for death, and they 
do not get it at all. What is the reason that they do not get death? 
Not difficult [the answer]. The souls never die! And it is right that 
Hell should be dreaded so, [a place] in which there is eternal suffering, 
and heartsobbing, and gloom without joy, and abundance of tears, and 
trouble of heart, and sadness unending on account of the suffering of 
the souls. It is in that place that is the fiery wheel in which are a thou- 
sand spokes (/i#. pins), and it (the wheel) is a thousand fathoms in depth 
and breadth ; and the diabolical angels of Hell are every day setting in 
motion these spokes. There are thousands of souls being perpetually 
burnt in that cave, and it were enough of pain for all the children of 
Adam [merely] to get a description of that cave, though they should 
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never see it with their eyes. And after that Paul saw the terrible rough 
stream, in which were abundant hellish reptiles and the horrible poisonous- 
headed fishes of black Hell, swallowing the souls of the sinners, grind- 
ing and chewing them, as wolves through greed and immoderate hunger 
grind the sheep, and it is thus that the horrible fishes carry off the souls 
of the sinners, and grind and chew them.’ 


Here the text breaks off abruptly, as there is something missing from 
the MS. But enough remains to shew that it corresponds to Brandes’s 
version B, which is also found as Homily 100 of Bede’s Homiliae 
Subdititiae." But it is far from being a slavish translation. It has 
a strong Celtic colouring, as shewn e. g. by the introduction of the inter- 
rogatory clauses. In some details, too, it differs from the Latin. The 
wooden houses and the fiery cave of the Irish are represented in B by frees 
and a fiery furnace respectively. Again, there are only six plagues men- 
tioned in the Irish (the fourth, blood, being omitted) as compared with 
seven in B. Had we the remainder of the Irish no doubt other 
differences would be found. 

But there is another version of the vision, later in date, found in Irish, 
and apparently peculiar to that language, to which attention must now 
be directed. Dr Douglas Hyde has published the text of it in his 
Religious Songs of Connacht vol. ii, and a translation in his Legends of 
Saints and Sinners p. 97. This appears to have been a fairly popular 
piece, as it exists not only in Dr Hyde’s manuscript, but in two MSS in 
the Royal Irish Academy (23 I 4. f. 95, and 23 I 17. f. 137), while its 
translator alludes (p. 45) to a fragment in the library of University 
College, Dublin. Though it is so accessible to students a brief analysis 
must be given here for purposes of comparison. 

The apostle Paul is in Smyrna, and beseeches God to reveal to him 
something of the pains of Hell. A youth, the Archangel Michael, comes 
to him, and conducts him to the death-bed of a sinner. The latter’s 
soul is brought out with pain and difficulty. A dialogue ensues between 
it and the body ; it is then judged by Christ, and condemned to Hell. 
Paul then desires to see the infernal pains. He is conducted to a deep 
valley, through which runs a black river. On the far side of this 
there is a fiery cave and a lake of ice, in which the proud are tormented 
alternately. Adulterers are gnawed by loathsome reptiles. Avaricious 
people have fiery mountains thrown down on them. The envious are 
bound with fiery chains. Gluttons suffer a Tantalus-torture in stinking 
water. Those who gave way to anger have flames coming out of their 


1 Migne P. L. 94 col. 502. 
2 See an article by the present writer on The Bringing Forth of the Soul in Irish 
Literature (J. T. S. October 1920). 
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mouths, and are beating each other. ‘The slothful people who neglected 
to hear Mass are bound on filthy beds. St Paul is then taken to 
Heaven, which is briefly dismissed in a few lines. 

It is obvious that this version is a composite one, being built up from 
such pieces as the description in the Leabhar Breac of the soul’s exit 
from the body,' possibly the Zwo Deaths,’ and the B version of the 
Vision of St Paul. It has been influenced by the last in a general way. 
In both a hell-river teeming with monsters is mentioned (of water in 
Irish, of fire in B) ; in both occur the torment of alternate ice and fire, 
the Tantalus-torture, and that of persons being devoured by serpents and 
worms, though the sins punished are not always the same. The episode 
of the sinner’s soul being carried off by devils, which occurs towards the 
end of B, may have suggested to the Irish writer the idea of including 
the lengthy portion which serves as a prelude to the description of the 
pains of Hell. Finally, the title of the piece, and the account of the 
Archangel Michael acting as guide, are of course derived from the earlier 
forms of the vision. On the other hand the mention of a fiery cave at 
the commencement of Hell connects this version with that Irish free 
translation of B which we have given above. It may be that the author 
of the version which is in Saints and Sinners may have used an Irish 
text rather than a Latin one. 

The popularity of Dr Hyde’s version is also shewn by the use made 
of it in a later document, the Vision of Merlino, which has been edited 
and translated by Prof. R. A. S. Macalister.* There are several points 
of connexion between both, viz. the classification of the seven deadly 
sins, the punishments for gluttony and sloth, and the inclusion of a list 
of the epithets of Hell. The phraseology, too, is similar: in Hyde’s 
Paul the expression ‘the fiery hearth of pains’ occurs several times ; it 
is found once in Merlino, which last has, however, a corresponding 
phrase, ‘the dwelling of pains’. A remarkable connecting-link between 
the two is found in the MS 23117. After the words ‘the angel brought 
him to the brink ’ (Hyde, p. 104) that manuscript inserts a brief descrip- 
tion of the city of Pluto, fair without but full of torment within, which 
exactly corresponds to the palace of Plutando into which Merlino and 
his companion in crime enter unsuspectingly. 

So much has been said with respect to two Irish versions, one of 
which is fragmentary, the other late. But when we bear in mind the 
widespread influence that the Vision of St Paul exerted on European 


1 Atkinson Passions and Homilies from L. Breac p. 507. 

2 Eriu vy p. 121. 

* In Zeit. fiir Celt. Phil. vol. iv, and as a separate publication (M. H. Gill, 1906). 
1 am indebted to its editor for drawing my attention to it by sending me a copy. 
In a letter he considers it to be of the seventeenth century. 
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vision-literature we cannot but believe that versions of it were known to 
Irish writers from an early date, and coloured their descriptions of the 
Other-World toa marked degree. Accordingly we adduce some passages 
which appear to shew traces of this influence. 

In the first place the Vision appears to be expressly mentioned twice 
in the Vision of Adamnan, where the allusions to St Paul’s experiences 
in the Unseen World, and his preaching with respect to the same, 
evidently relate to the apocryphal work, and not to anything in the 
New Testament. 

The earlier portion of Hyde’s version is taken up with the bringing 
forth of the evil soul, and its judgement by Christ. Nothing to corre- 
spond to this is found in Brandes’s A, B, or C, except the brief passage 
in the second, already alluded to, which describes the sinner’s soul 
being carried off by devils. But it is worthy of note that in the oldest 
versions this episode occupies a prominent place ; the soul is brought 
out of the body by evil angels (who do it with severity, Syriac), brought 
to judgement before God (also shewn the vision of God, Zafin), con- 
demned, and given over to punishment. Then after the trial of another 
soul the contents of the Other-World are revealed to St Paul. 

In various places in Irish literature, e.g. iri the Vision of Adamnan, 
the Voyage of the Ua Corra, and the Cain Domnaig (Eriu ii), there 
occurs the belief that a weekly respite from pain is granted to the souls 
in Hell. This conception is, of course, widespread, being found in 
Prudentius and St Augustine, while it also appears in Hebrew and 
Coptic ; though it is possible that it was introduced into Irish literature 
through the medium of the Vision of St Paul, where it occurs in both 
the old and the mediaeval texts. In an Irish version of the Zransttus 
Mariae,' as yet unpublished, this respite is represented as being due to 
the intercession of the Virgin after she had been shewn Hell, which 
evidently implies an acquaintance on the part of Irish writers with the 
Greek Apocalypse of the Virgin. 

In the Vision of Merlino (as translated in Z. C. P.) unchaste women 
have devils sucking at their breasts. A similar incident occurs in 
a Middle-English version of the Vision of Paui,? and is obviously con- 
nected with the passages in the Vision of Esdras, and in the much 
earlier Apocalypse of Peter. Whether this last work was known in 
Ireland is an interesting question not easy to answer. 

Some minor points may now be noticed. In the Vision of Tundal, 
written by an Irish monk at Ratisbon in 1149, the visionary sees the 
Devil in Hell as a many-handed monster swallowing souls. This is 

1 This has been dealt with by the present writer in this Journat for October 
192. 

"2 In E, E. T. S. Original Series, xlix p. 151. 
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based on a conception which runs through earlier Irish writings, though 
it is possible that all these have been influenced by the description of 
the hundred-headed fiery dragon Parthemon in Brandes’s version a, in 
whose mouth sinners are placed. In the older Latin version the 
description of the reception by the angels of the good and evil soul 
respectively, and the vision of God shewn to the latter, form a general 
parallel to the events that occur in the last of the Seven Heavens in the 
Vision of Adamnan, though there is evidence to shew that the whole 
episode of the Seven Heavens included in that vision is not peculiar to 
Ireland at all, but is derived from an external source.’ Again, in the 
older Latin version St Paul looks back from the height of Heaven, and 
sees a great fire spread over the whole world ; this resembles the incident 
in the vision of St Fursa where the saint, lifted up on high, looks down- 
ward, and sees four fires which subsequently unite into one. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the mediaeval versions of the Vision of 
St Paul were known in Ireland from an early date. Indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise, when we realize the great popularity of the piece, 
as well as its use by the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ the theological literature 
of which contains so many parallels to the Irish. It may be that some 
student, better acquainted with the contents of Irish MSS than the 
present writer, may be able to indicate a complete text. That the very 
oldest versions (especially the Latin) were studied in Ireland seems also 
probable. 

St Joun D. SEymour. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS OF GREEK 
EXEGESIS. 


Ir has been said that the inheritance of Origen was divided into two 
parts, one of which passed to Alexandria and the other to Antioch ; 
that his Platonism in thought and his allegorical interpretation of the 
Bible formed the Alexandrian share, while his critical activity and his 
devotion to the actual text of Scripture were maintained and continued 
by the scholars of Antioch. This statement, however, calls for one 
important qualification. It should be remembered that the: tradition 
of Antiochene learning was from the earliest times connected with 
Aristotle and the rhetoricians, just as the tradition of Alexandria was 

1 An article on this subject by the present writer will appear in a forthcoming 
number of the Zeit. fiir Celt. Phil. 

2 The attitude of the Anglo-Saxon Homilist Aelfric towards the Vision is note- 
worthy. He asks indignantly, ‘How do some men read the false composition, 
which they call the Vision of St Paul, when he himself said that he heard the 
Secret words, which no earthly man may speak ?’ 
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Platonic. Origen was an Alexandrian and an exact scholar; the tradi- 
tion which he left in his native place was substantially the same as that 
which he inherited there. The Antiochenes on their side took over 
from Origen just as much of his method as was congenial to their own 
established traditions: they inherited from him an ideal of scholarship, 
but retained their own technical equipment as students of rhetorical 
science. ‘ 

The divergence between Alexandria and Antioch is reflected in the 
history of certain exegetical expressions. 

(1) GAnyopeiv, GNAnyopia. . Strictly speaking, dAAnyopia is a oxjpa 
étews, a mode of expression, érepa dvO” érépwv éyopetwv 4) Kai GAXKoTa 
éracdépwv: thus it is defined by Quintilian as one of the rpdro, as 
the continuous use of analogy, ‘werapopa continuata’. But the noun 
and the verb have also a secondary meaning, that of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, Thus Plutarch says (363 D) "EAAnves Kpovov 4\Anyopotc: Tov xpovov, 
and Tatian ad Gr. 21 § 36 pnde rods pious pnde trois Oeots ipav ddAy- 
yopyoyre. Both uses are common in patristric Greek. In Clement of 
Alexandria the primary sense of these words is more common than the 
other ; later writers, whether Alexandrine or Antiochene, use both with 
equal freedom. 

But in Alexandrine usage dAAnyopia is in principle a method of 
exegesis (or a mode of Scriptural utterance) which (a) is contrasted 
with literal interpretation (or significance), and (4) is discérnible from 
the content of the text in question: for the Antiochenes, it is (2) a mode 
of literal expression, which is (4) indicated only by the foxm of the text. 
The Alexandrine was prepared to understand anything in the Bible, 
except moral precepts, fer modum allegoriae; e.g. he would refuse to 
take literally any -passages involving anthropomorphisms or contradic- 
tions. The Antiochene held to 1d fyrov throughout, and explained 
anthropomorphisms, &c., as arising from the idiéryres of Hebrew diction. 
The definitions and discussions of éAA7yopia which are found in Antio- 
chene texts make these points clear, and shew also how small a place 
the Antiochenes allowed to this mode of diction. Thus Chrysostom 
says (in Zs.-v 7) that the treatment of Scripture as allegorical must not 
be allowed to depend upon the caprice of the interpreter—ovx éopev 
Kip. Tov vopwv tovtwy avroi—but must be kept in strict subservience 
to the actual meaning of the text ; and according to Isidore and Junilius, 
who codify from two different points of view the Antiochene theory, we 
shall only find 4AAyyopia when the form of Scripture indicates its presence. 
Thus according to Junilius (Znst. reg. i 5) the proverdialis species is only 
found in Proverbs and one or two other books: in this sfecies ‘licitum . .. 
est non textum scripturae ipsius considerare sed sensum’; in the others 
(prophecy, history, and simplex doctrina) allegory is only to be admitted 
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on the condition ‘ ut narrationis fidem praesentare necesse sit’: i.e. it 
occurs in the forms of metaphor, imagery, comparison, and similitude. 
In Isidore, dAAryopia is one of twenty-two yevixwraro. tpdro: it is not 
specifically defined, but is described by instances—xara dAAnyopiay, 
Srav Ta dretpa thYOn ouvexus “ Bata” Aéyy Kai Tv TovTwv epodov “ Kata- 
kAvopov”* Kat ro “ éorat ds Td EvAOV TO Tepurevpevov”* Kal 6 droaroXos THY 
“Ayap adAnyopéi. 

Again, while the Alexandrians treated dAAyyopia as a method of 
reaching a meaning other than that of the ‘letter’, the Antiochenes 
regarded it as a literal mode of expression: i.e. as one in which it was 
plain from the actual words employed that they were intended to be 
taken ‘tropically’. They would not therefore attribute an allegorical 
meaning to any passage unless its primary and essential significance was 
figurative. This may be illustrated from Diodore of Tarsus (Introd. to 
Ps. cxix, ed. Maris, in Recherches de science religieuse 1919). Discuss- 
ing the story of Eve and the serpent, Diodore says that it is an aivypa 
rather than an dAAnyopia: for if it were the latter, the serpent would 
have to be understood as a pictorial expression—ovoya povov éxphy elva 
opews—whereas in fact there was a real serpent, but one through which 
the evil one spoke. To take the story as an allegory would involve an 
dvatporn Tov troxepevov. Similarly Chrysostom held that in Gal. iv 24 
St Paul used the expression ‘allegory’ xaraypyorixas, since the primary 
meaning of the story of Hagar was historical—it was not a mere meta- 
phor. The three definitions given in Cramer’s Catena on Gal. iv 24 
appear also to deal with this alleged inexactitude of the apostle’s 
language. 

(2) Gewpia. The meaning of this term was discussed by Kihn (in the 
Theol. Quartalschrift 1880, and in his books on the school of Antioch 
and on Theodore of Mopsuestia and Junilius), and after him by 
Bardenhewer and others. Fresh light has recently been thrown upon 
it by Fr Vaccari in the first number of Bidlica, the periodical issued at 
Rome by the Pontificium Institutum Biblicum. His new material is 
drawn (a) from the newly discovered fragments of Diodore, and (4) from 
the commentary on the minor prophets, printed among the works of 
Rufinus, which Dom Morin has shewn to be the work of Julian of 
Eclanum. 

In the Alexandrian iradition @ewpia is practically synonymous with 
édAnyopia, as that word is with ddvou. The antecedents of this use of 
the word are, I believe, Platonic. Examples of it are very plentiful. 
Thus according to Didymus of Alexandria, in the verse Ps. cxix 72, 
‘dearer to me than gold or silver ’, xara Oewpiay, silver means the Adyos 
and gold the vots. Or, to take a specially illuminating instance, both 
Socrates and Sozomen say of Diodore that he devoted his attention to 
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the Adv ypdppa, tas Oewpias éxtperdpevos. In the Alexandrian sense 
of Oewpia, this is intelligible and true ; but to an Antiochene it would 
have sounded false and almost meaningless. 

In Theodore of Mopsuestia @ewpia is primarily used of prophetic 
vision. It is that intuition of things present and future which God 
granted to the prophets. The prophet, by the évépyea of the Divine 
Spirit, was rapt into an ecstasy, and év éxordoe he experienced com- 
munications which by a tpémos familiar in Scripture could be described 
as seeing, or hearing, or as feeling ‘the hand of the Lord’ upon him. 
Theodore (in Nahum ii) explains the word Ajppa, the LXX equivalent 
of ‘burden’, as referring to this ecstatic state—Ajppa . . . rodro adel, 
ered) TOD TvevpaTos 7 xapts WoTep AOpdov éeriAapBavopevy THs TOU mpopy- 
tov dvavoias mpos tiv aroxdAvpw atriv peOiorn tov Sexvvpevwv'; only 
through such a violent diversion of the mind from present things was 
the prophet able ry trav Sexvepévwr Oewpia tpocavéxew povy. 

The secondary use of Oewpia is also connected with the Antiochene 
psychology of prophecy, and certain other terms which have a certain 
shade of meaning in Antiochene exegesis must also be mentioned in 
order to explain it. 


™ The fact that many parts of Scripture have a typical sense is due, as 


the Antiochenes held, to the divine ordering of history. The episode 
of the brazen serpent, or the exile and return, really happened: but 
they were made to happen in order to minister to higher things which 
were to succeed them. The gift of inspiration equipped the prophets 
to deliver utterances relevant to their own day, and also, at times, to 
speak in language so exalted that only a part of its content can be 
exhausted by referring it to the things of their own day. It was in 
these ‘hyperbolic’ passages, these ‘sensuum cumuli’, these ‘excursus 
et excessus ’ of the prophetic mind, that the Antiochenes chiefly sought 
and found a typical significance. 

It is the business of the exegete, while holding fast to the truth of 
history, to understand and explain this higher meaning of the text. He 
need not adheré to the wWAov ypaypa: od xwAvopeba, says Diodore, 
cepvas érBewpeiv.: but he must remember that icropia is not contrary 
to ivnAorépa Oewpia: rotivavriov S& kpytis ebpioxerar cai iroBdOpa tov 
ivmAorépwv vonuatwv. The formal definition of Gewpéa is found in Julian 
(Migne P. Z. 21, 971 B), ‘theoria est autem, ut eruditis placuit, in brevibus 
plerumque aut formis aut causis earum rerum quae potiores sunt con- 
siderata perceptio’; Fr Vaccari retranslates the definition thus, Oewpia 


, _ , ~ , a 
éotw év eiteAéor parwota } oxXnpacw 7 Tpaypact Tov KpeTrovwv dvavoov- 


1 Ajppa is used with the meaning ‘enthusiasm.’ in Method. ed. Bonwetsch 97, 2 
pera mohAod Anpparos Kal eipvyxias; but here there appears to be a confusion with 
Ajjpa. 
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pévy xatdAnyis. It probably comes from Diodore’s lost work ris 
Svapopa aAAnyopias Kai Gewpias: and Fr Vaccari understands the words 
‘ut eruditis placuit’ to mean ‘as the Antiochene fathers say’. It is 
possible, however, that the ‘eruditi’ may rather have been those 
rhetorical teachers from whom the Antiochenes derived their technical 
equipment. 

The practical working of the definition can be seen, e.g., in Theodore’s 
comment upon Zech. ix 9, ‘ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion’. Here, 
he says, we have a pissage which must not be understood to speak at 
one moment of Zerubbabel and at another of Christ, but one which 
primarily applies to Zerubbabel, yet speaks of him in language so 
hyperbolical that the prophecy could not be completely fulfilled in him ; 
its final fulfilment is only to be found in Christ. The history of 
Zerubbabel is relatively a drevis causa: but in it we are able to per- 
ceive, by Oewpia, ‘eae res quae potiores sunt’. In order to do this 
there is no need to desert the dxoAov6ia (contextus) of Scripture: the 
actual text here has, as Chrysostom would say (Migne P. G. 55, 209), 
a dud éxdoxy, which we must discern as such, ra te aioOyra vootvtes Kal 
Ta vOnTa éxdexdpevor. 

To the complete fulfilment of prophecies already verified in part the 
Antiochenes apply the terms é«xBaivew, exBaow éxew, réparos ruxeiv. 
Cf. Theod. Mops. in Joe/ ii 28 wodAGy Se rowtrwv dvrwv éxi rips Oeias 
ypapys tapopoov mpodjAws éori Kai Td wapov .. . exBéByxe 5é dravra pera 
ris GAnBeias éxi tod Seomdrov Xpurrod: in Mich. v 1, 2 76 ye dAnbis Tov 
cipnpevov répas THY ExBaow ciAndev éxi Tov deamdrov Xpurrod : Theodoret 
in Zeph. xiii 16 dxp.By... Hv &Baow. The &xBacrs bears always some 
resemblance to that which typified it, but is always greater and higher— 
gore pev Tis pipnors Tov Tpaypyatwv, TOAL dé 7d Suidhopoy TovTwY Tpds éxeiva 
(Theod. Mops. pro/. in Jon.). The signs which the zpdyxepos evvora 
supplies are eixdves, oxvai, mapaBodrai: the things signified are real, they 
are aira Ta mpdypata, TO péyeOos THs GAnOeias. 

It is strange that Theodore of Mopsuestia should have been supposed 
to teach that the New Testament merely accommodates the prophecies 
of the Old to Christ. In the main, his teaching is the direct contrary 
of this. The connotation of the word cia in Antiochene writers is 
worth noting in this connexion. Whereas in Origen capa stands for 
the lowest sense of Scripture, which is of little value in comparison with 
its Yvyy and zvedpa, in Theodore it stands for the highest and fullest 
meaning, i.e. for the substantial fulfilment of prophecy in Christ. In 
Adrian this particular use of the word is not found: but he insists 
(Jsagoge § 133) that the odya is all-important; in it, and not beyond 
it, is the deepest meaning of the Bible to be found; pydev reparrépw 
dpavralerOar tov cwparos is the cardinal rule of exegesis. 
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(3) tpomxés. Since ddAyyopia was that one of the tpdro in which 
Alexandrian exegesis was most interested, the word rpomxdés, in that 
tradition, is practically equivalent to ‘allegorical’. Technically, how- 
ever, tporoAoyia is simply any form of speech which is not xvpiodoyia: it is 
a clothing of the bare bones of fact with a grace that is not their own— 
cf. Trypho zepi rporwv, Rhet. Gr. III p. 191 ris Ppdcews cidn éori dvo, 
Kupworoyia Te kal tpémos . . . tpdmwos 5€é éote Adyos Kata TapatporHy Tod 
kupiov Aeyopevos kata twa Sywow Koopwrépav 7) Kata 7d dvayxaiov. The 
Alexandrian or secondary sense of the word and its cognates is as old as 
Origen at least. It seems to be universal in writers connected in any 
way with Alexandrian tradition from Origen onwards. In Antiochene 
writers, on the other hand, the primary sense is the normal one. Thus 
in Theod. Mops. in Hos. iv 3 tpomuxds A€éyer xara Td elwhds means 
‘using a figurata dictio as he commonly does’. In what sense, then, 
was the word rpomxoi applied to the Macedonians or Pneumatomachi ? 
That application is found in Athanasius (ad Serap. i 2, 10), and had 
clearly become common before Athanasius took up arms in the Mace- 
donian controversy. Both Athanasius and Didymus refer to it with 
irony ; the latter calls his opponents zocxiAot cai rodAvtporo, and the 
former rounds off an exegetical argument with a play upon the word: 
the Macedonians, he says, appeal to the text (Amos iv 13) idod éyw 
otepeav Bpovriy kai xriLwy mvedpya, asserting that it declares the Spirit to 
be a xriopa ; whereas the prophet really means that God ‘ establishes’ 
that thunder of which the sons of thunder were the heralds, the 
unshakeable Gospel of the Kingdom: and in contrast with this 
inconcussa ueritas the Macedonians are 16 ovr: tpomxoi, vacillating 
creatures. 

From the relics of Macedonian exegesis which are to be found in 
Athanasius, Didymus, and the Dia/ogi de Trinitate of Ps-Athanasius, the 
sense in which the Macedonians were called rtpomixoi can be plainly 
seen. Two passages in Didymus are specially. illuminating :— 

(a) rais é£wOev réxvars daroxéxpyvrat Kal éx’ ddAa Kal GAda peradpépew 
eTLXELpOvTL TA OUTWS TaPas cipypueva. 

(4) ei pev obv wepi rev TuxSvTWV 7} BiwtiKdv Tpayparwv jv aitois H Suidr<€kis, 
Kadas dv abrois éoF Gre xpeia éyivero cuprrdocey pvOovs twas, Kai dpurto- 
teAixy dnbev Sewornts wai TH év Adyous Téxvy Gs Etvopuwos repiotpépe 7d 
mpayypa Kai ovoxidlew THv dAnbeav. 

Didymus has here two charges to bring against his opponents—their 
exegetical method is essentially the same as that of the extremest 


1 St John of Damascus retained the stricter and more technical use: but in the 
instance on p. 1344 B TpowoAoyia 3é tor GBéBaos dwdédafis, the example which he 
gives, which is one of rpoowmomaia (ds dre Oddacca elder Kal Epvyev), may have been 
derived from the Antiochene Isidore. 
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Arians, and it is based upon the logic and rhetoric of the schools. The 
first of these charges may be illustrated from Gregory of Nazianzus’s 
attack upon Eunomius (Ov. 7h. v 7): it is a trick of Arian logic, he 
says, to rely upon logical traps, and to weave together strings of disjunc- 
tive syllogisms. The logic of the Macedonians was also in fact of this 
type: a familiar example, and one of which both Eunomians and Mace- 
donians made use, is the argument that if the Spirit is neither xricpa 
nor angel, but proceeds from the Father, He must be a Son: and if so, 
the Logos and Spirit are brothers, and the Logos is not povoyevys; if on 
the other hand the Spirit is from the Son, otxotv rdmros éoriv 5 rarip 
Tov mvevparos (Didymus ed. Mingarelli, p. 189, cf. Ath. ad Serap. i 16). 
The dependence of the Macedonians upon the technicalities of logic 
and rhetoric is even more obvious. They were confronted with proof- 
texts such as Ps. cxlii 10 7d mvedpd cov 7d dyabdv [so N°* RT] Sdqy7- 
oe pe; and they argued that while the word dyads is sometimes so used 
as to make it clear that the Godhead of its subject is implied, it is also 
used in many other ways: men may be called good cvvwvipws, things 
and dyvrécrara may be called good éywvipws ; similarly men may be 
called holy, and a oxwAné such as the locust may be called the great 
power of God (Didym. p. 128f.). But we must pay no heed to épwvv- 
pia, ovvwvvpiat, OF dporodegiae as though they implied identity of oveia. 

This contention is stated by the Macedonians in the form ofa general 
principle of exegesis: ra GAAyyopiKGs 7) mpoonyopixas 7 peradopixas 7 
bpovipws Aeydueva od xp eis Sdyparos axpiBeav mapadapBdvew (ap. 
Didym. p. 234). This principle underlies practically the whole of the 
exegetical matter preserved to us in the records of the Macedonian 
controversy ; and its incessant application explains the sense in which 
the nickname tpomixot was given to the heterodox party. They were 
called tpomixoi because they were for ever trying to explain Biblical 
texts as instances of one or other of the tpdmo. recognized by the rhe- 
toricians, the students of # év Adyous réxvy. 

If the question is asked how the Macedonians came to be thus 
addicted to the use of rhetorical technicalities, the answer is that their 
exegetical methods were simply those which had been in vogue at 
Antioch, and wherever Antiochene influence was predominant, for 
almost a couple of centuries. There was nothing singular in Mace- 
donian exegesis except its polemical concentration upon fine technical 
points. Its principles were those which had been inherited from Lucian 
by the Arians, and also by many who were not Arians; and I believe 
that we may trace them back to a period even earlier than that of 
Lucian. 

The essential identity of Macedonian exegesis with that of the 
Antiochenes is easily demonstrable from the Jsagoge of Adrian, a hand- 
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book of exegesis compiled early in the fifth century. On the one hand, 
every line of Adrian can be illustrated from Theodore of Mopsuestia or 
Theodoret ; on the other, every one of the technical points raised by the 
Macedonians finds illustration and justification in Adrian. The Jsagoge, 
indeed, is simply a study of those iduipara of Hebrew utterance which 
the exegete must be prepared to detect ; one of its three parts is entirely 
devoted to an enumeration of the rpora, and among the zpdro are 
found precisely those locutions upon which the Macedonians laid such 
excessive emphasis: xatdypyous, perwvupia, tpoowrorora, and the rest. 

That this sort of exegetical science is older than Lucian might be 
shewn by examples of early Monarchian exegesis. It will suffice here 
to refer to Eus. H.Z. v 28, where the anonymous anti-Monarchian 
writer quoted by Eusebius has just the same complaint against his 
opponents that we find in Didymus : like the Macedonians in later days 
they are addicted to dpurroreAtcy Seworns and to ai efwhev réxvar—they 
are admirers of Aristotle and Theophrastus, rais rav driotwv réxvats eis 
Thy THS aipévews abrav yvwunv aroxpwopevot, Kal TH TOV GOéwy ravoupyia THY 
arhiv tav Ociwy ypapav riotw KamrydcvovTes. 


H. N. Bate. 


ON THE PUNCTUATION OF ST JOHN vii 37, 38 


It is true as well as trite to say that there is more to be done for our 
better understanding of ancient documents in the way of improving the 
punctuation than in the way of emending the text: and of this the 
Fourth Gospel offers some striking examples. Long ago I tried to shew 
that in Jo. i 14 those editors-went quite wrong who, in order to connect 
aAnpys at the end with 6 Adyos at the beginning of the sentence, treated 
the intervening words xai éGeavdpeOa rv Sdfav airod, ddgav ds povoyevois 
mapa tatpds as a parenthesis, whereas wAjpys is there used indeclinable 
and belongs to either ddgav or povoyevois.! On the present occasion 
my object is to make a similar attempt to go back upon the current 
editorial tradition with regard to Jo. vii 37, 38, and, as before, to 
accumulate a mhass of early evidence in favour of another grouping of 
the clauses. The patristic evidence for this passage is not so unanimous 
as for Jo. i14: but on the other hand the improvement in the sense 
and connexion seems to me even more undeniable. 

In Westcott and Hort’s edition (and I find no material difference in 
Tischendorf, in R.V., in A.V., or in the ordinary Vulgate texts*) the 
text is printed thus: 

1 J. T. S.i (Oct. 1899, July 1900) pp. 120, 561. 


2 That is, with regard to the punctuation of the clauses, with which alone I am 
here dealing. There is, of course, a well-known variation of reading in verse 39, 
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"Ev 8 7H eoxary Hepa TH peyaAn Tis éoprijs iorjxer 6 “Incots, xat 
expagev A€ywv *Edy tis Sula épyéoOw pds pe xai rwérw., 6 rurtedwv eis 
eye, Kabas elrev } ypapy, rotapol éx Tis KotAias abrod petcovow vdaros 
{avros. Totro dé elrev epi tod zveipatos ot [margin 6] eweddov 
AapBavew oi moreicavrés cis aitdv: otrw yap tv tveipa, dre "Incois 
ovrw éd0fac6n. 

So pointed, the scriptural citation ‘out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water’ applies to the believer: from him the flood of the Spirit 
is to proceed and spread. But if we place the full stop not after rwérw 
but after éu¢, and construct the clause 6 micrevwy eis éué with the verb 
mwérw, the reference of the ‘Scripture’ is then transferred to Christ: 
from Christ shall flow the living waters of the Spirit which will refresh 
the thirsty believer. And this system of arrangement and interpretation 
of the text (reasonable, as it seems to me, in itself) has much authority 
of ancient exegesis in its favour—more I think than has been generally 
recognized. I propose in this paper to examine the early patristic 
evidence. I cannot but think that it adds weight to what, even without 
it, appears to me the only tenable view: the living waters are the 
Spirit, and the Spirit flows from Christ as source. 

ORIGEN is the great pillar of the ‘received’ interpretation. In many 
passages of his works he cites Jo. vii 37 down to the word zwérw: 
in Io. tom. vi 17 (10), 18 (10); i Jerem. hom. xviii 9; Selecta in Psalm. 
iii 5, xli 3; and (in Latin translation) ix Gemesim hom. x 3. In yet 
other passages he cites verse 38 beginning with the words 6 morevwv 
(‘qui credit in me’): i Genesim hom. xiii 3, im Mumeros hom. xii 1 
(cf. in Lzech. hom. xiii 4), in Latin ; but the context in each case shews 
that he referred é« rijs xowAias airod to the believer. It will suffice to 
quote a couple of examples, (1) Hom. in Num. xvii 4 ‘iis quibus datus 
fuerit [ Spiritus |, flumina de ventre eorum procedant’, and (2) a catena frag- 
ment on Jo. iii 5 (printed in Brooke, Orig. in Jo. ii 250): after quoting 
verses 38 and part of 39, he comments «i yap wepi rod mvevparos eipyrat 
ws twp Cav rotapayv dixnv éxropevopevov éx Tod murrEevovTos . . . 

CyriL of Alexandria ad oc. adopts the same punctuation and exegesis. 

But from the early Western Church a series of writers can be adduced, 


where to mvevya one or both of two additions, the relatively less important ayov 
and the more important Sedoyzévov, are made in various authorities: Tischendorf 
and R.V. go with Westcott and Hort, but A. V. adds ‘ Holy’ (not ‘ given’), Vulgate 
(both in the ordinary texts and in Wordsworth and White) adds ‘given’. To the 
Latin evidence against de5opzévov add Tyconius Regula 1 (ed. Burkitt 22. 1) ‘revera 
non erat Spiritus sanctus’: and I am quite sure that St Jerome's version ought 
really to be reckoned in the same category—‘ non enim erat spiritus’ is the reading 
of six of Wordsworth’s best MSS (A F G S* Y Z*), as well as of the best perhaps of 
all witnesses for the Vulgate Gospels, the St Gall fragments, and this is surely 
a case where ‘brevior lectio potior’. 
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representing different churches and all earlier than the year A. D. 260, 
who agree in punctuating after «is éu¢, and either directly or by implica- 
tion refer the ‘Scriptural’ promise to Christ. 

Anonymus de Rebaptismate (about a. D. 256, Italian or even Roman) 
§ 14 ‘ex uno atque eodem fonte procedant flumina baptismatis Dominici, 
ut omnis qui sitit veniat et bibat; sicut scriptura dicit, flu- 
mina de ventre eius currebant' aquae vivae. quae flumina 
primum apparuerunt in Domini passione, cuius de latere . . . sanguis 
et aqua manavit .. . ita ut impleatur Spiritu sancto quicumque credens 
biberit ex utroque flumine.’ 

ANnonyMus de montibus Sina et Sion (Roman of the first half of the 
third century?) § 9 ‘percussus in lateris ventre: de latere sanguis et 
aqua mixtus profusus afluebat, unde sibi ecclesiam sanctam fabricavit, 
in quam legem passionis suae consecrabat, dicente ipso Qui sitit 
veniat, et bibat qui credit in me: flumina de ventre eius 
fluebunt aquae vivae’. In this case Hartel adopts the ordinary 
punctuation with full stop after bibat: but the reference to the flowing 
of blood and water from the side of Christ (just as in the previous quota- 
tion) with the echo of ventre... de ventre, seems to fix the meaning 
of eius beyond any doubt. 

CypRIAN ¢. Ixxiii 11 ‘Clamat Dominus ut qui sitit veniat et 
bibat de fluminibus aquae vivae quae de eius ventre fluxerunt’. 
So also ¢f. Ixiii 8, where the water is interpreted to mean baptism ; in 
baptism the Holy Spirit is received. So also Zés#. i 22, where the 
quotation consists only of the words ‘Si quis sitit veniat et bibat 
qui credit in me’, the remainder of the verse, though it appears in 
the editions, not being part of the genuine Cyprianic text.* Hartel 
indeed prints the words ‘sicut dicit . . . aquae vivae’ in his text, though 
within brackets: but as they are contained in no single one of his five 
MSS, nor in any other MS that I have examined, — have absolutely 
no claim to be regarded as genuine. 

With St Cyprian agrees the reading of the ntuiat representative of 
the African Bible extant at this point, the codex Palatinus (e); the 
arrangement of the clauses on the page of the MS, as Dr Armitage 
Robinson has pointed out,’ being conclusive as to the connexion of 
qui credit in me with the preceding word bibat. 

Hipporytus in Dan. i 17 (this part is extant only in the Old-Slavonic 

1 Should we not read currebunt, like the fluebunt of the next quotation, which 
is equally destitute of other authority (Neue-Wagener’ iii 282) ? 

2 So also the quotation of the verse in Firmicus Maternus—doubtless derived 
from the 7estimonia—breaks off at ‘credit in me’. 

3 In Texts and Studies i 2, The Passion of St Perpetua (1891) p.98. In the same 
context it is pointed out, on Prof. Burkitt’s authority, that the Speculum of pseudo- 


Augustine (#) also implies this interpretation, since the verse is cited as one of the 
proof-texts under the heading ‘Quod Dominus fons vitae nuncupetur’. 
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version: I translate the German of the Berlin edition by Bonwetsch 
and Achelis, Hippolytus Werke i p. 29) ‘A river flows of never-failing 
water, and four rivers part from it, watering the whole earth. So we 
can see in the Church. For Christ, who is the river, is by the fourfold 
Gospel proclaimed throughout the whole world, and watering over the 
whole earth He sanctifies all who believe on Him, as also the prophet 
says “rivers flow from His body ”.’ 

IRENAEUS should, I feel no doubt, be quoted on the same side. In 
111 24. 1 (38. 1) ‘communicatio Christi, id est Spiritus sanctus... qui non 
participant eum . . . neque percipiunt de corpore Christi procedentem 
nitidissimum fontem ’, Harvey refers to Jerem. ii 13, Dr Swete* (History 
of the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit p. 53 n. 4) to 
Apoc. xxii 1: but it seems to be beyond question that the allusion is 
also to our text in St John, the only passage where both the Spirit 
is identified witk. the stream, and stress is laid (on our interpetation) on 
the body of Christ as the source of the stream. Another echo is v 18. 1 
‘Spiritus et ipse est aqua viva, quam praestat Dominus in se recte 
credentibus’: the equation of the Spirit with ‘living water’, and the 
promise of the gift of It by Christ to those that believe in Him, point 
in combination to Jo. vii 37, 38 and to no other passage.” 

The LETTER OF THE CHURCHES OF LYONS AND VIENNE (ap. Eus. 
H. E. v 1. 22) was first adduced as an authority for this verse and this 
interpretation by Dr Armitage Robinson in his just cited edition of the 
Acts of St Perpetua p. 98: id ris otpaviov myyis Tod ‘datos tHs Cwijs 
Tov éfvdvTos x THS vNdvos TOD Xpicrod Spocifopevos Kai évdvvapovpevos. 

These early Western authorities represent Africa, Gaul, and in all 
probability Italy as well: nor is testimony of later Latins wanting on 
the same side. 

AMBROSE de Spiritu sancto iii 20 (153, 154) after quoting Apoc. xxii 1 
interprets the river ‘ proceeding from the throne of God and the Lamb’ 
as the Holy Spirit ‘quem bibit qui credit in Christum, sicut ipse ait 
[he quotes Jo. viii 37, 38]: ergo flumen est Spiritus’, And the same 
interpretation of the clauses seems to underlie an earlier passage in the 
same treatise, i 16 (176, 177): ‘flumen dictum Spiritum sanctum 
secundum quod lectum est flumina de ventre eius fluent aquae 
vivae ... ergo flumen est Spiritus sanctus, et flumen maximum quod 
secundum Hebraeos de Iesu fluxit in terris, ut ore Esaiae accepimus 
prophetatum’. The Benedictine edition notes two variant readings of 
importance, ‘ internis’ for ‘in terris’, and for the last clause ‘ut ore sepe 
accepimus prophetarum’. If ‘internis’ is right, the reference of ‘de 

1 I owe several of my references in this note to Dr Swete’s book—it is a veritable 
mine of patristic references. 

2 On the Irenaeus passage I have also written in the forthcoming Nouum Testa- 
mentum Sancti Irenaei p. 252. 
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Iesu internis’ can only be to é« rijs xotAdas abrod: and even without 
this reading ‘de Iesu fluxit’ seems by itself to imply that the stream is 
understood to flow direct from Christ. But though the exegesis in 
these two passages is fairly clear on one side, there are other passages 
where St Ambrose seems to desert the Western view. By the end of 
the fourth century the older tradition of the West was being ousted by 
the influence of the exegesis of the Eastern Church writers. Thus 

JEROME Comm. in Ecclesiasten xi 1 ‘aliter : in quocumque homine illam 
aquam videris, de qua dicitur Flumina de ventre eius fluent 
aquae vivae’. 

Of the Greek writers of the fourth century, Eusebius adopts, as we 
should expect he would, the view of Origen, Dem. Ev. vi 18. 48. 

The Catenae of Corderius and Cramer ad Joc. offer little new that 
bears on our problem. But the brief extract from THEODORE OF 
HERACLEA, an early and able representative of the Antiochene school, 
rather suggests that he did not take the view of Origen. His comment, 
eis Tas ypadas taparéurea iva éx THs exeivwy epi airod mpoppyrews 
dvaxOacw eis rictw, seems to imply that he interpreted the ‘scripture’ 
as referring to Christ and not to the believer. And the conclusion is 
reinforced from his next words, where the zorapoi tdaros Lévros are 
explained to ‘indicate the unstinted abundance of grace’. 

But the later and better-known representatives of the Antiochene 
school attach themselves to the now common exegesis. Thus 
Curysostom x Joc. takes the same interpretation as Origen, and refers 
THs KowAias airod to the believer, though he adopts a punctuation of 
his own. As the Scripture nowhere says that ‘rivers shall flow out 
of his belly’, it results that the words xa6ws 4 ypadi Aéyee must be 
constructed not with what follows but with what precedes, and we must 
put a light stop (iwooriga: det) after A€ya, and translate ‘He that 
believes on Me in the full sense in which Scripture foretold Christ—as 
Son of God, and Creator of all things, and coeternal with the Father, 
and coming as Man and as Redeemer—out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water’. But in spite of St Chrysostom’s eminence as 
a commentator, and in spite of the assent of later Greeks like THzo- 
PHYLACT who adopted his view, we may say confidently that whatever 
arrangement of the words is right, this arrangement is certainly wrong. 

It should be added that the punctuation here recommended has the 
authority of Dr Westcott ; see the final edition of his commentary on 
St John ad loc. 

Dr Burney in his Avamaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (which has 
appeared since this note was in type) discusses these verses on p. 109. 
With the main point he wishes to make I am not here concerned: but 
I see that he adopts the same punctuation as myself. 


C. H. Turner. 
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On MS Veron, LI (49) oF THE works OF Maxim{in]us! 
1. Zhe reconstruction of the MS. 


WHEN I published, in the JourNat for July 1919, the final instalment 
of the documents transcribed, from the MS of which I am treating, by 
my regretted friend Antonio Spagnolo, I gave what account I could 
with the materials at my disposal of the contents and arrangement of 
the MS. I added that if I should ever be at Verona again I should 
hope to clear up the problem of the original bulk of the MS and of the 
extent of the lacunae that now exist in it. 

In June of the present year, 1922, I was fortunate enough to get to 
Verona after an interval of eleven years; and so soon as the claim of 
the work on Canons that took me there was satisfied, I turned once 
more to the MS known as Maximus with results that were not without 
importance. The extent of the lacunae was settled, and in the early 
part of the MS it was smaller than might have been feared. The 
proceedings of the Roman editor, and of the collator who acted for 
him, were thrown into even clearer light than before. And I judged 
that it would probably be possible to decipher almost every word of the 
Homilies on the Gospels (foll. 2-39). 

Fol. 1, as was noted in /. 7: S. xx 290, is out of place where it stands 
and should immediately precede fol. 40. Fol. 2 is therefore the first 
surviving leaf of the MS. But it commences in the middle of a piece, 
and therefore something is lost before it. Similarly fol. 1 begins in the 
middle of a piece, of which the earlier part is not contained on the 
preceding leaf, fol. 39. oll. 1, 40-132, contain the homilies and 
treatises which have been published in the JouRNAL, and they are 
continuous, so that much the larger half of the MS as it stands is 
happily intact. For the rest the quaternion signatures give us an 
absolute clue to the restoration of the original status of at least the 
earlier portion of the MS. 

Foll. 8 a—39 4 consist of four regular quaternions, signed respectively 
on the last page of each gathering (foll. 15 4, 23 4, 314, 39 4) ul, m1, 
il, v. Foll. 40a-127 dconsist of eleven regular quaternions, signed, save 
that the signature [x] is missing on fol. 71 4, on the last page of each 
gathering (foll. 47 4, 55 4,63 4, 79 4, 87.4, 95 4, 103 4, 111 4, 1194, 1274) 
VII, VIII, VIII, XI, XII, XIII, XIII, XV, XVI, XVII. 

Thus in the first 127 leaves the only places where lacunae are possible 

1 J. T. S. xiii 19; xv 63; xvi 161, 314; xvii 225, 321; xx 289. I may note here 
that the MS, which I attributed tentatively to the later sixth century, is certainly not 


later than that. Chatelain Uncialis Scriptura Codicum Latinorum (1901) plate VII 
puts it in-the fifth. 
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are (1) between foll. 39 4 and 40a, (2) before fol. 8a. As to (1), there 
is a whole gathering missing, the sixth, but fol. 1 belongs to that 
gathering, and should immediately precede fol. 40. If the gathering 
was, like all the rest, a quaternion, seven leaves have fallen out. As 
to (2), fol. 8 begins the second gathering, and therefore must have been 
preceded by one complete gathering. Of this gathering six leaves 
remain, foll. 2-7 (fol. 1 being, as we have seen, wrongly placed here). 
These six leaves are continuous with one another, but fol. 2 opens in 
the middle of a homily, and fol. 7 is not continuous with fol. 8. 
Evidently therefore the six surviving leaves are the interior leaves of 
the gathering: and if we assume it to have been, like the rest, a 
quaternion, two leaves only are lost, the first and last. 

The Roman edition of the works of St Maximus incorporated foll. 2-39, 
but omitted foll. 40-77, probably as being somewhat difficult of decipher- 
ment. The only lacuna that the transcriber had to deal with was 
therefore that between fol. 7 and fol. 8. One may presume that he 
was not conscious of the existence of the lacuna, and transcribed 

ergo ex cuius persona propheta cum uno oculo et una manu... 
without even indicating that ‘propheta’ ended one leaf and ‘cum uno 
oculo’ began another. The editor at Rome, making the best sense he 


could of the nonsense before him, but naturally without much success, 
printed 


ergo ex huius persona euangelista docet melius esse cum uno 

oculo et una manu... * 

As only one leaf is lost, it is not likely that more than the end of one 
homily and the beginning of the next has perished. 

The questions raised by the last 30 leaves of the MS, foll. 128-157, 
are a good deal more complicated, and there was perhaps loss or 
mutilation at a very early period. The signature numbers of two 
gatherings have been altered, and an ancient (not the original) hand 
has added another numeration of the gatherings by letters of the 
alphabet on the first (instead of the last) page of each quaternion. 

As the manuscript stands, foll. 128-154 are the remains of what were 
once four complete quaternions. Of these the two centre ones are 
complete (foll. 133-140, 140-147), while the first of the four has lost 


1 It ought therefore to bear the signature v1, being the last leaf of the gathering. 
I am afraid I omitted to look if there were any traces of this. 

2 Dom Capelle, p. 88 n. 1 of the article about which I am speaking later on in 
this note, has put his finger on exactly this point, and divined the existence of a 
lacuna. But when he goes on to say ‘ toute cette partie des expositions manifeste 
une grande négligence du copiste’, it is hard to make either the sixth-century scribe 
or the eighteenth-century transcriber responsible for the loss of a leaf in the cen- 
turies which intervened between the two. 
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its last three leaves and the last of the four has lost the conjugate pair 
in the centre of the gathering. 

The explanation of the lacuna between foll. 151 and 152 I gave 
in J. 7. S. xv 57, xvi 524. The extant leaves pass from the middle of 
Apostolic Canon no. 47 to the middle of no. 52. When I published 
this part of the MS in Zeclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Luris Anti- 
guissima i pp. 32 a-32 mn (1913), I was puzzled about this lacuna, 
because the portion lost from the text of the Canons did not seem to 
correspond exactly with the contents of a leaf of the MS. But when 
in pursuance of my studies of the text and character of the Afostolic 
Constitutions and Canons 1 came across the long doctrinal insertion 
after Can. 50 which Dr Schwartz translated from Syriac and printed 
in his Ueber die pseudo-apostolischen Kirchenordnungen (1910) p. 14, 
I saw that my puzzle was solved at once, if we could assume that “wo 
leaves, not one only, were lost. Moreover, as the doctrinal character 
of the insertion was Arian of an obvious and gross type, a motive 
would at once be offered for the disappearance of the leaves: an 
orthodox reader had been offended by them and had removed them. 
Now on re-examining the MS I found that my suspicion was correct, 
and that two leaves had gone: the Arian doctrinal appendix being 
contained entirely on the two innermost conjugate leaves of a gathering, 
it could be taken out without any superficial sign being left of tamper- 
ing with the MS. 

In assigning the reason for this last quaternion being incomplete 
as we have it, we have made the important discovery that theological 
motives have been at work on the manuscript. Let us turn back to 
the lacuna that we have not yet examined, namely that occurring in 
quaternion xvitl, foll. 128-132. Of this five leaves survive, and they 
are continuous in themselves and with the preceding quaternion: and 
in fact when the manuscript is examined it is found that the last three 
leaves, those that followed fol. 132, have been cut out. But we have 
still to ask whether the loss of three leaves at this point is the whole 
loss, or whether another quaternion or even more may not have fallen 
out or been removed before fol. 133: and here the signatures to the 
gatherings ought to be the decisive factor. 

No gathering has been lost since the alphabetic signatures were 
added: they begin on fol. 8a with a and continue regularly as far as 
128a q, 133af, 140a8, 148at. When these signatures were added, 
all the now existing lacunae were already present: the first gathering 
was imperfect, the sixth gathering had disappeared, and, whether or 
no an extra gathering or gatherings were originally present between 
foll. 132 and 133, no change has taken place since the addition of the 
alphabetic signatures which pass from q tor. It is of course possible, 
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it may even be probable, now that we have established the action of 
theological motives for excision, that the manuscript was iutentionally 
renumbered with the alphabetic signatures after it had been reduced 
in size by the process of purgation from heresy. If reduction by 
purgation was the alternative to complete destruction, we ought no 
doubt to be grateful that the former was the alternative adopted. 

Remains the problem whether any complete gathering has gone 
before fol. 133: and the original signatures on the last page of each 
quaternion ought to settle this. Unfortunately, the signatures on both 
fol. 140 4 and fol. 148 4 (I have no note of any signature on fol. 154 4) 
have been altered: the second hand has xx and xx1, and as fol. 127 3 is 
xvul, and the next gathering, partially preserved, must have been xvi, 
it follows that one more gathering was present when the second hand 
altered the numbers originally written. But what of the first hand? 
In each case, fol. 1404 and fol. 148 4, my notes indicate that the first 
cypher x is unaltered, but that more cyphers went to the original than 
to the corrected figures. If the original cyphers had been xx1, xxu, 
there would have been no need to erase the second x. I conclude 
therefore provisionally that the original cyphers were xvii, xv: and 
if that be so, the simplest explanation is that the original cyphers were 
a pure mistake, corrected by the original hand. 

In other words, the original MS contained, after the three leaves 
lost from the end of Q. xvi, a whole gathering, Q. xvi, which had 
disappeared before the alphabetic signatures were added. A total loss 
at this point of eleven leaves: a loss of what? Fol. 1324 ends about 
two-thirds of the way through the (duplicate text of the) contra Judaeos. 
Fol. 133 @ begins with the ‘Arian Sermon’, which was the first piece 
I printed out of the MS (/. 7. S. xiii pp. 19-28, Oct. 1911). The 
solution of the problem of this last lacuna I leave to the third part 
of this note, in which I give some account of a remarkable dissertation 
by Dom Capelle of Maredsous.' 

1 I cannot help calling attention here by the way to another instance of mutilation 
of a MS which I came across on the occasion of this same visit to Verona. 
MS Verona LVIII-(60), the collection of Theodosius the deacon, has been handled 
by illustrious scholars, and I myself must have seen it on eight or ten occasions : 
yet no one, so far as I know, had yet noticed not merely that after the canons of 
Serdica, on foll. 94 6-99 a, a later, say tenth-century, hand has transcribed another 
version of the same canons ‘item eiusdem canonis secundum aliam translationem’, 
which is obvious enough, but that this alternative version is (save for the conjugate 
leaves 97, 98, which are an insertion) written ‘in rasura’: original material has 
been erased to make space for the ‘alia translatio’. That original material 
apparently consisted of the signatories to the canons of Serdica. And whereas in our 
other authorities the number of the signatories is 59—and several at least of their 
see-towns are so corrupted in transmission as to be unrecognizable—the collection 
of Theodosius must have had many more. The erasures extend over five full pages 
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Would a new study of the text of the Sermons or Homilies as given 
in the manuscript help to any considerable improvement of the text 
(or perhaps one should rather say of the lacunae) of the Roman 
edition? I believe it would, if I may judge from the comparative ease 
with which I filled up the first lacuna ; col. 753 of the edition, foll. 6a 64 
of the MS. 
tali ardore fraclabat [#.e. flagrabat | et illa beata soror Martae Maria 
quae sacris [fol. 64] muérita sermonibus a uestigiis saluatoris nullo 
modo recedebat, ut de fontibus doctrinae caelestis suae religiose 
sitis desideria saturaret. bona [/ege bonam] ista femina sine dubio 
elegerat partem... 


2. A homily from MS LI (49), foll. 16 b-17 b, omitted in the Roman 
edition, 
ITEM DE SCO EUANGELIO 


Hodie recitatum est nobis in sto eua— 

gelio quia diis ihS in deserto de quinq: 

panibus et duob- piscib- saturauerit 

quinque milia uirorum. ubique diis 

ihS omnes sanat omnes saturat, 

ut medicus caelestis, ut lux mundi; 

aput eum inueniunt oculos caeci, au 

ditum ab eo accipiunt surdi, leprosi 

fol. 17@ mundantur, mortui suscitantur, 
10 daemonia effugantur, paralytici re 

solutis menbris iterum confirman 

tur, clodi firmatis gressibus currunt, 

et omnes eius muneribus gloriantur. 

Ergo de quinque panibus et duob:- piscib- 

a diio saturantur quinque milia uiro 

rum, et colliguntur duodecim cofini 

fragmentorumi pleni. considere 

mus, fratres, mirabilia dii ihi. tangit 

panes, et simili modo, sicut PLUUIAS 

20 MULTIPLICAT SUPER TERRAM, ita cres 
and part of a sixth, and there are normally 27 lines toa page inthe MS. Even if the 
names of bishop, province, and see-town may often have overrun between them 
a single line, there may easily have been eighty or a hundred signatories. Only 
the last column of fol. 99a is clear of superposed writing : but even there the ruffian 
did his work of destroying history only too well, and it seems hopeless, even with 
modern chemical aids, to attempt decipherment. 
1 But the opening lines are employed, though ina rather incorrect transcription, 

as a facsimile of the handwriting of the Verona MS, in the table of specimens 
Opposite p. cxcii. 
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cunt cuncta in multitudinem copio 
sam. accipit augmentum panis, et 
mirabilibus modis inter comeden 
tium turbas candida segex exori 
tur. fragmentorum fiunt omnia ple 
na, saturatur populus, colliguntur 
adhuc duodecim cofini pleni ad nu 
merum dilectorum duodecim dis 
cipulorum, ut semper abundet ecle 
30 sia de ubertate apostolorum et doc 
trinae eorum panibus saturetur. 
ipse est diis noster, qui et aliquando 
manna in herem® caelo famulante concessit 
fol. 17 4 et de petra fontes exuberanti copia 
manare permisit. ipsi gloria et impe 
rium in saecula. amen. 


3- The true author of the Homilies and Tractates. 


On my return from the Continent I found awaiting me a “rage 2 part 
of an article by Dom B. Capelle in the Revue Bénédictine The envoi 
was dated June 28, 1922, the day after my departure from Verona. 
Had I received it earlier, I might have contributed, by the elucidation 
of some of the few points about the MS that still remain obscure, 
more than as it is I can do to the final demonstration of Dom Capelle’s 
thesis. 

When Dr Spagnolo and I commenced the publication of the 
unprinted portion of the codex, we treated the contents as anonymous. 
It was quite clear that the ‘Arian Sermon’ (/. 7. S. xiii 19-28: Oct. 
1911) was not by any orthodox writer. So also our first publication 
of the Homilies bore the title ‘An ancient homiliary’ (#. xvi 161-176, 
314-322: Jan.—Apr. 1915). But in the course of the publication the 
direct indications of a fifth-century date became so clear (and the 
evidence of the Biblical citations was so entirely concordant) that 
I thought there was no longer sufficient reason to reject the ‘ traditional’ 
ascription. My primary purpose was to produce an adequate and 
accurate text of documents that were either unprinted or very in- 
adequately printed. Perhaps before I attached the name of Maximus 
I ought to have studied the admitted works of that author. But one 
has not leisure for everything, and I have at least left the gap open for 
Dom Capelle’s startling discovery. 

In the first place Dom Capelle demonstrates the truth of the con- 
clusion which I adopted as to the unity of authorship of both Sermons 


1 Rev. Ben, xxxiv (April 1922) pp. 81-108. 
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(or Homilies) and Treatises by a series of illuminating and convincing 
parallelisms of style and expression (pp. 83-88). But further he makes 
it at least probable, by the use of the same argument (pp. 94, 95), that 
the ‘ Arian Sermon’ should be attributed to the same authorship: and 
since St Maximus was naturally not an Arian, it would follow that none 
of the material of our MS belongs to him. And if we turn (p. 89) to 
the certain writings of Maximus, we find that they are marked by quite 
other characteristics, of style, expression, and substance, from the docu- 
ments under discussion. Maximus is therefore put out of court. If 
the argument for community of authorship with the ‘Arian Sermon’ 
holds good, we must look in a very different direction. And in fact 
the whole of the material, when carefully probed, reveals (pp. 91-94) 
a doctrinal attitude which in a Latin writer of the fifth century can be 
nothing but Arian. It is not ‘arianisme brutal’, but it is Arianism. 
The doxologies are exclusively of the type ‘gloria Patri per Filium in 
Spiritu sancto’. Emphasis is laid on the ‘invisible’ and ‘ ingenerate’ 
Father, while the Son made Himself visible in the Theophanies of the 
Old Testament, obeyed the Father’s commands, and is ‘humilior 
Patre’. The Holy Spirit had His beginning after the Son. 

The author, then, was an Arian. But there are not many Latin 
Arian writers whom we know to have had literary activity about this 
period. If he is to be identified with any writer already known, the 
field of choice is small. With one of them, however, that Maximin 
with whom St Augustine held at Hippo, in the year 427 or 428, 
a discussion, reported in full by notaries, the parallels are astonishingly 
close and complete (pp. 97-104). If Maximin was the real author, 
we can understand the origin of the variant ascription to Maximus, 
one of the two most celebrated preachers of the North Italian Church. 
And in fact, so late as 1742, Maffei in his Jstoria teologica catalogued 
the MS under the name not of Maximus but of Maximinus (p. 108). 
[I cannot find this anywhere in Maffei’s book myself. | 

Such is in brief Dom Capelle’s brilliant presentation of his thesis. 
Even on first reading I realized how much there was to be said for it: 
but I made reserves on certain points, principally on two. 

(1) I thought, and I still think, that Dom Capelle treats as indica- 
tions of Arianism some things which in the East one would be entirely 
prepared to expect in orthodox fathers, and. perhaps even in some 
Westerns like St Hilary. St Basil of course defended the orthodoxy 
of the doxology 6a Yiot év IIvevpar:, and if it were a necessary sign of 
Arianism there would be few ante-Nicenes who were not Arian. Still 
more would this be the case with the exegesis of the Theophanies: 
the identification of the supernatural visitant with the Son is almost 
universal, in Nicenes and ante-Nicenes alike, before Augustine. 
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(2) I found it difficult to believe that the writer of the ‘ Arian 
Sermon’, so naked in its expression of Arian doctrine, could be the 
same as the writer of the Homilies and Treatises with their admittedly 
watered Arianism, and that to treat the brief ‘Sermon’ as a contra 
hereticos, the third of a trilogy with the contra Judaeos and contra 
paganos, was to compare disparate things with one another. 

But Dom Capelle himself suggested (p. 95, n. 1) that the Sermon, 
which as it stands covers three leaves only, was not a complete whole, 
but merely a fragment, ‘une fin de traité’. It is here that the investiga- 
tions carried out above, as to the loss which the MS has suffered before 
fol. 133, come into significant connexion with Dom Capelle’s results. 
At least eleven leaves have been removed: and as we may assume 
that they have been removed for cause, and that the cause was the 
unorthodoxy of their contents, it becomes more than likely that they 
constituted in fact the beginning and principal part of the ‘ Arian 
Sermon’. If we could suppose that a second complete gathering had 
been lost—nineteen leaves in all, instead of eleven—then with the 
three surviving leaves the total would almost precisely correspond to 
the twenty-one leaves of the contra Judaeos and the twenty of the contra 
paganos. But the evidence did not seem to point to the absence of 
more than one complete gathering at this point, and even fourteen 
leaves is a sufficiently respectable figure to bring into some comparison 
with the two other treatises. 

Anyhow the conclusion seems justified that an orthodox reader, at 
some quite early date, removed from the codex all that was most 
obviously heretical. We cannot tell whether the loss of the sixth 
gathering was due to this cause or was purely accidental. But I have 
little doubt that the same hand removed the two leaves from the 
Apostolic Canons and the eleven or more leaves from the ‘ Arian 
Sermon’ (or as Dom Capelie prefers to call it the contra hereticos), and 
for the same reason. It was probably by an unintentional oversight 
that the three final leaves of the ‘Sermon’ escaped the knife. 

Just what an orthodox reader, somewhere about the seventh century, 
left undisturbed was exactly in fact what an intelligent layman in the 
twentieth century ascribed, with whatever hesitation, to a Catholic 
writer. I have no doubt that Dom Capelle’s theological acumen has 
divined the truth, and that, however little there is that is necessarily 
Arian, the sum total of doctrinal phraseology, as collected by him, 
points, for that time and place (that is to say, the West and the fifth 
century), necessarily to an Arian. One may, I hope, justifiably welcome 
two thoughts: the one that the controversy against heathen and Jews 
would be carried on by Catholic and Arian with substantially the same 
arguments and in substantially the same language; the other that an 
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Arian bishop could impart to his flock—even though, as Dom Capelle 
points out, he preached much more theology than ethics—a great deal 
of instruction with comparatively little error. 

Dom Capelle’s admirable study is an earnest of what we may hope 
from the revival of the- Revue Bénédictine. ‘In the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom’: and perhaps he and I between us have 
carried the criticism of the documents concerned further than either 
of us alone would be likely to have done. But if the spade-work was 
mine, the decisive word has been his. 

C. H. TURNER. 


THE ARAMAIC EQUIVALENT OF €k rijs xotdias IN 
JN. vir 38. 


Pror. EMERY BARNES, in reviewing my Avamaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel, criticizes my proposal to regard é« rijs xoAdas in Jn. vii 38 as 
a misinterpretation of Aramaic }* 7 min ma‘yan ‘out of the fountain’ 
as min min ‘out of the belly’, on grounds which he states thus: ‘ But 
is xotA¢a the most natural translation of yo? If any particular Aramaic 
word lies behind xo.Aéa, would it not rather be ND"D (NwW"D)? For ;yD 
one would expect orAdyyva.’ 

Had he looked at the concordance he would hardly have expressed 
this opinion. In the one passage in which #y~ ‘belly’ (properly 
‘bowels’) occurs in Biblical Aramaic, viz. Dan. ii 32 (a passage to which 
I refer in my discussion), the rendering is xoAéa both in LXX and 
Theodotion. There are thirty-three occurrences of the cognate Hebrew 
D’yi) in the Hebrew Bible, and this is rendered xo.Aia by LXX twenty- 
seven times.’ In the remaining six cases we find xapdia twice, Ps xl 9, 
Lam. ii 11 (in both cases Field gives a/. exemp/. xoXia); Gen. xv 4 & 
gov (i.e. probably JS for. JY); Isa. xlviii 19 ds 6 xovs THs yijs for the 
questionable "N'YD3 ; Isa. Ixiii 15 paraph. 7d 7AROos tod éA€ous cov for 
Typ fiom; Jer. xxxi 20 paraph. éorevoa én” aire for 1 "yp 37 (Aquila 
axnoe 7 Kola pov aitS). The only other renderings of D'Y which we 
find in the fragments of the later Greek versions are in Symmachus, 
évrepa three times (a rendering which Field gives as occurring three times 
in al. exempl. of LXX), éyxara twice, évddoOa once, 7d évrés pov once ; 
while owAdyyva (the rendering which Dr Barnes rather strangely 

1 It should be noted that the Hatch-Redpath Concordance wrongly gives xo.Aia 
in Ezek. iii 3 as representing jO3, 1 ordya cov payera:, kat 4 Kordia cov mAnoOy- 
cera = xdpn Ty Son “1353 , 60 that o7déya renders jO2, while xoiAia is to be 
added to the cases in which this word represents D'YD, To the Biblical examples 
may be added % xo:Aia pou = ‘YD in Ecclus, li 21. 
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desiderates) is only given by ’A. 3. @. in Isa. lxiii 15, ‘The yearning of 
thy bowels and thy compassions are restrained toward me’, doubtless 
as a concession to the Greek conception of the seat of the emotion 
of pity. 

Thus it may be claimed that xo.Aéa would be the natural and obvious 
rendering of the Aramaic min, while orAdyxva, in the context of 
Jn. vii 38, would surely be out of the question. 


C. F. Burney. 
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REVIEWS 


Le Quatrie¢me Evangile, deuxitme édition refondue, Les Epttres dites 
de Jean. By Atrrev Lotsy. (Paris, Emile Nourry, 1921.) 


Tus book is scarcely complete in itself. As its author informs us, 
he has replaced, so to speak, the Fourth Gospel in the framework of the 
Johannine Library, and hence what we now have is the first instalment 
of a new work on the Johannine literature as a whole; that for its 
companion volume (on the Apocalypse) we have still to wait I, per- 
sonally, regret inasmuch as it may comprise matter of which I should 
gladly avail myself for the purpose now in hand. Not that there is 
room for doubt as to M. Loisy’s general attitude: ‘ La fortune de cette 
bibliothéque’, says he at the outset, ‘ est d’autant plus remarquable que 
la collection avait été artificiellement et méme artificieusement construite, 
aucun des écrits qui y sont entrés n’ayant été composé par l’apétre 
Jean.’ 

But this by the way. Let me say at once that of the present volume 
relatively few pages (some 75 out of a total of 602) are devoted to the 
Epistles, and that of these, if only for want of space, I shall not now 
take account. My concern will be exclusively with what constitutes its 
main bulk: a drastically revised, abridged, and withal supplemented, 
reissue of Le Quatri¢me Evangile of 1903, which will lead me to 
a comparison between the M. Loisy of to-day and the M. Loisy of 
eighteen years ago. 

There is no need to linger on one point. Writing in 1903 (pp. 2 ff) 
he was not at all inclined to take ‘ La tradition ecclésiastique’ at its face 
value. It is, I think, patent that he now (pp. 6 ff) gives even shorter 
shrift to ‘Le témoignage de la tradition’—in respect this time of the 
Johannine literature in its entirety. 

To pass on. The section headed ‘Le Quatritme Evangile et la 
critique moderne’ in the earlier work (pp. 36 ff) reappears in part 
under the heading ‘Le travail critique’ (pp. 18 ff), but the survey is 
brought up to date ; it includes the names of Wellhausen and Schwartz, 
Wendland, W. Bauer, and Reitzenstein; Wetter’s Der Sohn Gottes 
comes in for its meed of praise; turning to English scholarship 
(strangely enough Westcott—not to speak of Drummond, E. A. 
Abbott, and E. F. Scott—is ignored) M. Loisy finds that ‘l’intransigeance 
de l’honnéte Sanday s’est gratt'dement atténuée avec le temps’, Bacon’s 
hypotheses evidently attract him, ‘la tendance apologétique’ of Stanton’s 
recent contribution is, he remarks, ‘trés accentuée’. In summing up 
VOL. XXIV. G 
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(pp. 38 f) he fastens on points which appear to emerge from the crucible 
of prolonged research as ‘résultats que l’on peut considérer comme 
certains’, and here the following excerpts must suffice: ‘ Les écrits dits 
johanniques ont été divulgés en Asie par un groupe de croyants qui 
ont voulu les mettre sous le patronage de l’apétre Jean. Cet apétre n’a 
été pour rien dans la composition de ces écrits. .. . Non seulement 
le chapitre xxi est une addition rédactionnelle, mais le corps méme du 
livre n’est pas d’une seule main... . L’évangile est, pour le principal, 
comme une vision, mystique et symbolique, de la manifestation terrestre 
du Logos en Jésus-Christ pour le recrutement des enfants de Dieu.’ 

Poor Dr C. Harris ; rudely flouted is his oracular deliverance (Creeds 
or no Creeds p. 214): ‘The principles of criticism now generally 
accepted require us to regard it—sc. the Johannine Gospel—as the 
first-hand work of John the son of Zebedee, as the unanimous tradition 
declares it.’ More interesting is it to note that M. Loisy is already in 
disagreement, as (p. 39) he owns, with his former self; in 1903 (pp. 55, 
93, 139, 141) the Fourth Gospel—two reservations made—was in his 
eyes a unity which ‘n’a subi que des retouches insignifiantes’, but he has 
since altered his mind. Nor yet on one point only ; herein a contrast 
with Dr Armitage Robinson, who (Zhe Guardian, May 19) finds no 
reason for changing what in 1907 he had said in his Westminster 
Abbey Lectures on ‘St John’s Gospel’. 

At the stage reached M. Loisy gets to grips with ‘1’évangile dit selon 
Jean’, and presents us with much new matter. 

Section I (pp. 40 ff) is headed ‘ Le contenu de l’évangile’. Difficulties 
recognized, it is nevertheless possible to distinguish two parts ; of which 
one (chs. i—xii) strikes apologetic and polemical notes and hinges on the 
manifestation of the Incarnate Logos to the Jewish people in Galilee 
and Judaea ; the other (chs. xiii ff), essentially didactic in tone, might 
be styled ‘la révélation directe et définitive du Christ aux siens ’—in it 
Jesus instructs and consoles His own. To which few, perhaps, would 
demur ; the case might be otherwise with what follows on a relentless 
scrutiny of the contents of chs. i-xii: ‘Tout ce développement du 
ministére de Jésus est artificiel dans sa mise en scéne, tissé d’invrai- 
semblances, surchargé de répétitions’; in like manner when the 
verdict next pronounced runs thus: ‘Sauf le dernier chapitre, qui est 
d’un merveilleux assez commun, toute cette seconde partie est, plus 
encore que la premitre, d’un mysticisme transcendant, et qui n’a pas 
d’égards aux vraisemblances de histoire ; doublets et incohérences de 
rédaction n’y manquent pas davantage.’ The question, then, is whether 
a book which despite its apparent unity of spirit is not from a single 
pen be a compilation from anterior writings or, alternatively, an original 
composition retouched and completed by later hands—‘ pour ne prendre 
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qu’en sa rédaction derniére la forme et peut-étre aussi l’attribution sous 
lesquelles elle nous est parvenue’. We need not wait to be told (p. 55) 
that M. Loisy decides for the latter alternative, for this is already clear 
from Section II (pp. 46 ff ‘La composition de l’évangile’); in it he 
differentiates between didactic poems, narratives, and discourses belong- 
ing to the fundamental document of his hypothesis, and sutures, 
interruptions and additions, transpositions and transformations, assigned 
by him to redactor-hands. The Prologue, originally a rhythmic ode to 
the Incarnate Logos, has been expanded by ‘intrusive’ verses relative 
to the Baptist; where it now stands the Cleansing of the Temple is 
obviously connected with a chronological scheme—a ministry of three 
and a half years, ‘ chiffre messianique ’—the idea of which would prob- 
ably be foreign to ‘lécrit primitif’; to a narrative which originally 
pictured Jesus alone with the Woman at the Well and the Samaritans 
have been pieced on verses which bring the disciples to the front; the 
Healing of the Paralytic is really followed not by one discourse only 
but by two, and of these the former—which originally dwelt solely on 
eternal life and spiritual resurrection—has been both mutilated and 
completed with eschatological borrowings from the Synoptics; the 
argument by which Christ justifies His pretensions to divinity is an 
addition which labours to explain, with more subtlety than exactness, 
the assertion of Jesus: ‘I and the Father are one.’ The Anointing 
and the Triumphal Entry are ‘des morceaux de tradition synoptique 
transposés et johannisés par le rédacteur qui a surchargé la résurrection 
de Lazare’ with allusions to the sister-pair ; a description of the Supper 
has evidently been suppressed, while the Feet-washing, awkwardly 
dragged in as it is, betrays itself as an addition by some intermediate 
hand. Caiaphas, Peter’s denial, Barabbas, the Mocking in the 
Praetorium, are Synoptic importations to which the ‘ Behold, the man !’ 
is appended ; whereas the primary narrative merely told how the corpse 
of Jesus was placed by the soldiers (cf. p. 57) in an adjacent tomb, the 
Synoptic Joseph of Arimathaea is now brought on the scene by a 
redactor who has thought fit to associate Nicodemus with him. The 
closing verses of ch. xx are traceable to a redactor in whom may be 
discerned the first editor of a Gospel to which they form a normal close ; 
another redactor is responsible for ch. xxi, and to this final redaction 
the book owes its traditional form, more than one retouching and 
addition being probably by the selfsame pen. 

After the rigorous and vigorous analysis thus briefly and roughly 
sketched the opening sentence of Section III (pp. 55 ff ‘Le caractére 
de l’évangile’) may bring sonte ray of comfort to disconcerted souls: 
‘les résultats de la précédente analyse ne sont ni assez précis ni assez 
certains pour qu’on se flatte de reconstruire 4 coup sfir les étapes de la 
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composition littéraire et les circonstances spéciales qui les ont déter- 
minées ou caractérisées.’ To which, however, is added : ‘Tout au plus 
peut-on se risquer 4 esquisser, sous les réserves qui conviennent, les 
grandes lignes de ce développement et ses rapports avec l’évolution du 
christianisme primitif.’ 

Which thing also M. Loisy (pp. 55-65) proceeds to do. The hypo- 
thetical ‘écrit primitif’ is not in his judgement to be conceived of as 
the work completed and intended for publication nor yet as a consecu- 
tive narrative and repertory of discourses; rather would it be a ‘ recueil 
de méditations sur le thtme du Christ’ which was dominated by the 
one idea of a divine Epiphany which began in Galilee and reached its 
earthly close in the tomb from which the divine Christ returned to 
heaven to be thenceforward invisibly present to His own. Of any 
tradition, distinct from the Synoptic, which portrayed Jesus as living 
on this earth in normal relations with a human family there is no 
question ; the writer knew only a liturgical Christ who, object of the 
Christian cult, had manifested himself in human form and was supposed 
to belong to a family of Cana; for him, permeated as he was with 
mystic symbolism, the mother and the brethren of Jesus stand for the 
Judaism from which the new religion took its birth. Schismatic Israel 
is personified in the woman of Samaria and humanity in its ignorance 
by the man born blind; in the latter instance Jesus reveals Himself 
‘comme Christ-lumitre’, and in the raising of Lazarus—type of 
humanity delivered unto death--as ‘Christ-vie’; He appears to Mary 
of Magdala, ‘ou bien 4 sa mere’ (pp. 54, 504; cf. p. go8, note i, in 
edit. of 1903), to announce His immortality, and the same day at 
evening to disciples who are given mission to carry on His work. 
These and the like fragments of divine biography are destitute of 
reality, and the sole impression they convey is of the lofty faith which 
inspired the penman: ‘ Jésus est le Sauveur que ses fidéles adorent en 
célébrant son mystére. C’est le mystére que l’auteur contemple et 
réalise dans ses potmes’: the key to which poems lies in discourses 
from the first ‘associés aux tableaux mystiques’ and prefaced by the 
hymn to the Logos made flesh. Jewish Messianism with its eschatology 
is replaced by a mystery of Salvation ; instead of the Christ of Paul 
there is a Christ not of woman born or obedient to the Law: ‘c’était 
comme une forme de Dieu manifestée en homme’—a Hermes per- 
sonifying and revealing the Divine Wisdom; a God who, like Osiris, 
Attis, and Adonis, dies to live again immortal and to bestow immortality 
on the faithful. There would be no smack of Docetism ; no expecta- 
tion of a reign of Jesus on earth. The idea of a corporal resurrection 
of the departed—or, indeed, of the Christ Himself—has been super- 
seded by a spiritualized resurrection-doctrine against which Paul and 
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the Apocalyptist would have battled; a doctrine corrected in that 
revision of the fundamental document which brought it into the main, 
current of the Christianity of the period. 

‘Bien qu’on l’entrevoie fort complexe’, says M. Loisy, the redactors’ 
labours on this work ‘de haute et sobre gnose’ ,had for result, as 
doubtless they had for object, its approximation to the traditional 
type represented by the Synoptic Gospels while conserving its mystic 
character and developing its symbolism. 

He then goes into details; a few illustrations must serve. The 
introduction of the Baptist and his testimony is due to a redactor; of 
the sisters imported into the Lazarus-story Martha represents the Jewish- 
Christian and Mary the Hellenist-Christian section of the Church, while 
the miracle is advisedly materialized to stress the resurrection of the 
dead—with like intent is room made for the fiction of the appearance 
to Thomas of the Risen Lord. Greeks figure on the stage, and why? 
To place this saying in the lips of Jesus: ‘the hour is come that the 
Son of Man should be glorified ’—‘ C’est dans l’Eglise que le Christ est 
glorifié ainsi.’ The announcement of the Betrayal is an insertion ; 
profiting by the occasion the redactor brings the traitor face to face 
not with Peter only but with the Beloved Disciple: ‘type du parfait 
croyant’ (so in 1903), ‘que le document primitif connaissait peut-étre 
en manitre de personnage idéal, si toutefois il ne l’ignorait absolument.’ 
And so at length the secret of the interest taken by the redaction in 
this personage is disclosed ; Christian communities to whom this book 
is presented as a Gospel are to attribute its authorship to John, apostolic 
man, himself apostle. Fiction, we are told, reigns everywhere as in its 
own domain ; in the fundamental document ‘c’était comme une vision 
allégorique, mais, dans la rédaction, la vision et l’allégorie se compli- 
quent d’intérét apologétique, et, au moins, pour ce qui touche 4 l’attribu- 
tion du livre, il faut bien parler de fraude littéraire’. As for the pieces 
of rhythmic prose in ‘le recueil primitif? they were composed, it is 
added, in the mystic style illustrated by Babylonian incantations— 
‘les rédacteurs de notre évangile s’y sont conformés, au moins d’une 
certaine mesure’. With the remark that the theology of the first author 
(se. of ‘écrit primitif’) was in no way Trinitarian, he winds up the 
section thus: ‘Grace 4 toutes ces retouches et 4 tous ces compléments, 
la doctrine mystique de notre livre rencontrait la foi antérieurement 
recue et s’y adaptait. Sa fortune et celle de |’évangile qui la contenait 
étaient ainsi assurées.’ 

We now arrive at Section iv: ‘ L’origine de l’évangile’ (pp. 65-71) ; 
and with it ‘Introduction’—in respect of the Gospel—reaches its 
close. 

It opens with an uncompromising assertion. ‘Ce qui résulte des 
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observations précédentes, contre lesquelles ne saurait prévaloir le 
témoignage dit traditionnel, tout 4 fait inconsistant en lui-méme, c’est 
que le prétendu évangile de Jean, soit dans sa forme premiére, soit 
dans celle que lui a donnée le travail rédactionnel, ne peut étre considéré 
comme l’ceuvre d’un témoin oculaire qui aurait été disciple de Jésus et 
se serait proposé de raconter sa vie et son enseignement.’ A less 
confident note is struck with regard to the origination of the book: 
‘sur cette origine méme on ne peut faire que des conjectures fondées 
sur le caractére de l’ceuvre, sur son rapport avec les évangiles synoptiques, 
et sur certaines particularités du témoignage traditionnel.’ Let us have 
M. Loisy’s latest conjectures in summarized form. 

Writing in 1903 (p. 130) the author of the Gospel—‘ une ceuvre par- 
faitement une’—was discovered by him in a convert from Hellenistic 
Judaism ; he now (p. 66) assigns ‘l’écrit primitif’ of his partition- 
hypothesis to a convert from paganism: ‘chrétien comme le furent 
les maitres de la gnose’, but more profoundly religious than a Marcion 
and less speculative than a Valentinus, one who was sufficiently versed 
in Jewish matters and who perhaps had travelled in Palestine. He, 
this personage, had rallied to the faith of the Lord Christ ‘ déja organisée 
en mystére de salut, et il avait achevé de la définir pour lui-méme en 
mystére’. Nearer akin in spirit to Apollos than to Paul, he might well 
have been their contemporary, but he actually belonged to the second 
generation; his work may be dated in the last quarter of the first 
century, and although claims might be advanced for Alexandria or 
Antioch as the place where he wrote, the balance of probability is 
decidedly in favour of Ephesus. A veil shrouds his identity; ‘un 
maitre de la gnose plutét qu’un apétre de la foi,’ his position in the 
Ephesian community would perhaps be that of a mystic prophet and, 
maybe, head of a school. His memory was not fated to survive, but 
profound must have been his influence on those who heard him 
discourse. Had his lot been cast in a later generation he might have 
been the leader of a sect and a heretic—as, with far more show of 
reason, could be said of Paul. Thus much of the authorship of the 
fundamental document ; the Gospel as we have it, continues M. Loisy, 
itself bids us discern two main stages in its growth. The first, and 
more important, edition—which ended with ch. xx—can be approxi- 
mately dated in the opening years of the second century. Its charac- 
teristic features would be th fixation of the chronological framework 
with consequent distribution of material; the addition of the major 
part of Synoptic borrowings—those, e. g., which turn on the corporal 
resurrection of Christ and of the dead at the Last Day, possibly also 
the passages which tell of the Paraclete as filling Christ’s place in the 
government of the Church. Put forth anonymously its circulation 
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would be very limited; were John the Elder (cf. p. 68) still alive his 
approval may have been sought, if not obtained. Some twenty or 
thirty years later the second, and final, edition (‘I’édition ecclésiastique *) 
saw the light of day ; here the most notable accretion would be ch. xxi, 
but there would be sundry retouchings and additions in the body of the 
work, in particular the allusions to the Beloved Disciple. Which 
amounts to this: Ephesian leaders had done what in them lay to 
make readers see in their John an apostolic personage, an apostle, 
the best-beloved of Christ. ‘A travers ses transformations’, writes 
M. Loisy, ‘l’évangile mystique d’Ephése avait retenu ses traits essentiels. 
On ne pourrait pas résoudre par lui le probléme historique de Jésus, 
mais sans lui on connaitrait mal certaines conditions importantes dans 
lesquelles ce probléme se pose.’ From which remarks it is not easy to 
dissent. 

I turn to the Commentary (pp. 87-529). Of its general drift and 
import it is hardly necessary to speak in detail; they will, I think, be 
readily inferred from the matter and the manner of the pages thus far 
surveyed. Compared with the edition of 1903 the arrangement leaves, 
perhaps, one thing to be desired ; one could wish that the frequent and 
sometimes lengthy references which here violently interrupt the sequence 
had again been relegated to the foot. Not for a moment would I join 
company with a reviewer who superciliously alludes to ‘a multitude of 
brief notes of the old-fashioned snippety type’; M. Loisy wields a lucid 
pen, and I am only sorry that he has not employed it at greater length. 

It remains for me to make a suggestion to him and to offer some 
remarks on his work. 

The suggestion, briefly stated, is that he should present us with an 
extra volume (or drochure) in which ‘lécrit primitif’ and matter assigned 
by him to the first and second redactions respectively were arranged 
after the manner of Spitta in Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der 
Geschichte Jesu pp. ix-xlvii. I for one should be grateful. 

Now for the remarks. Just because it passes my comprehension 
how any one can return to, or persist in, the study of ‘das Schmerzens- 
kind der Theologie’ without continually reconsidering his position and, 
likely enough, shifting his ground, I am not one whit surprised at 
finding that the M. Loisy of tg21 is, in certain respects, widely removed 
from the M. Loisy of 1903. It may be permitted me to add that 
I myself was prepared to travel some way with him. Quite apart from 
the story of ‘red martyrdom’ (which may rest on solid fact—I observe, 
by the way, that the ‘s’il était certain’ of 1903, p. rr note i, has been 
exchanged for something next door to explicit acceptance in 1921, 
pp. 11, 85; see also Les Actes des Apétres pp. 482 ff) I make jettison 
of the traditional authorship and question the alleged arrival and 
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prolonged residence at Ephesus of the son of Zebedee; a somewhat 
larger réle would now be assigned to retouches, alterations, and 
additions in and to an original work by a ‘Great Unknown’; it 
would scarcely occur to me to expect strictly historical matter in and 
throughout a gospel which portrays the Christ of a soul’s conception 
rather than the Jesus of Nazareth who lived a truly human life 
among men. Then, for the time being at all events, I stop short 
on the road. M. Loisy’s case‘for ‘1’écrit primitif’? needs further proof 
before his convert from paganism can win acceptance. Interesting as 
his partition-theory is I am still constrained to say with Harnack : ‘ iiber 
den Umfang der Eingriffe des Editors oder Redaktors kommt man 
nicht ins Klare’; and besides, doubt rises in my mind whether there 
was really a succession of Ephesian penmen of such marked ability as 
to have it in them to ‘ Johannize’ their own amplifications of an original 
work. A less invidious word might, I think, be employed in lieu of the 
often-recurring ‘fiction’. Mindful of the literary sanctions of antiquity 
I should hesitate to speak of a ‘ fraude littéraire’. Once more I venture 
to institute a comparison—this time between Ze Quatritme Evangile of 
1921 and another work also before me, Zhe Gospels as Historical Docu- 
ments Part I1I—the general outcome of which is that, whereas on 
this or that point the brilliant Frenchman (‘sparkling with ideas’ might 
be the phrase to use of him) goes near if not all the way to extract 
a ‘ Quite so’ from me, the cautious and measured scholarship of our late 
Regius Professor—happily still with us—bids me think twice and then 
think again. 

In fine, M. Loisy has in any case given us a decidedly stimulating 
volume and I would thank him for it—all the more heartily because of 
recent adverse allusion made by me to his Zes Actes des Apédtres. Yet 
after its perusal I am fain to adopt words which stand on the very first 
page of his edition of 1903: ‘il ne semble pas que ce probléme (sc. of 
the origination of the Johannine Gospel) ait trouvé encore une solution 
définitive.’ 


H. LATIMER JACKSON. 


‘ 


The Septuagint and Jewish Worship: a Study in Origins, by H. St Joun 
THACKERAY, M.A., Hon. D.D. Oxford, Hon. D.D. Durham, some- 
time Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of 
Oxford. The Schweich Lectures 1920. (Published for the British 
Academy by Humphrey Milford, London, 1921.) 


THESE lectures will not be altogether new to readers of Dr Thackeray's 
articles in this JoURNAL nor (he tells us) to those who have listened to 
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him as Grinfield Lecturer. Such persons will be glad to share their 
good fortune with others, as well as to see preliminary sketches co- 
ordinated and carried further. On one point he corrects an earlier 
judgement, thinking now that the Greek of Baruch is all by a single 
hand, and that the similarity in its first part to the style of the second 
translator of Jeremiah is due to a close imitation of his style and is 
insufficient to prove that the translations were made by one and the 
same man. In these Schweich Lectures a series of sketches have 
advanced to the stage of an essay, which is still a piece of pioneering 
scholarship, not yet creative art ; important work, delightful reading. 

‘I have called my lectures “a study in origins”. Under origins 
I include the beginnings both of the LXX and of Jewish worship; the 
two, I believe, are intimately connected.’ That is the theme of the 
whole. The first lecture is an introduction about LXX origins ‘so far 
as tradition and the work itself enable us to reconstruct the history’. 
This first lecture was ‘prefixed under advice’, and for a page or two 
seems to promise just the help at starting necessary for those who come 
fresh to the subject. But no one, however fresh, will be disappointed 
when Dr Thackeray almost at once abandons elements and grips 
problems. He lectures with the skill of a playwright who makes 
persons and situations clear without extraneous explanation. 

He shews that the Septuagint was a Biblical version in the vernacular 
of Alexandrine Jews; how its first stage was the translation of a few 
short festival lessons; how, as more was required, the various books 
were entrusted to companies of translators; how these companies 
divided themselves and the books into halves; yet leading men some- 
times took extra shares; and one notable scholar is discovered who 
translated by himself alone half Ezekiel, the Dodekapropheton, and 
3 Regnorum. This half-book practice is illustrated with felicitous 
detail in an appendix where finally we are bid to remember the fvyn fvyy 
of Epiphanius. 

The second lecture leads in the main enquiry, The Septuagint and 
Jewish worship. It begins with notes on the evolution of the Jewish 
festivals, their pagan origins and solar connexions—ingenious and 
contributory to the sequent reasoning; and—clear, precise, useful— 
the evolution of the Jewish lectionary system. For Dr Thackeray’s 
purpose the Haphtarah or second lesson is the principal thing. 
Pentecost and the Feast of Tabernacles are taken as centres. Round 
Pentecost its Haphtaroth, the Prayer of Habakkuk, Psalm xxix and 
Psalm Ixviii, are gathered and explained by help of LXX: round 
the Feast of Tabernacles in like manner Zech. xiv, Psalms Ixxvi, xlii, 
xliii, cxviii, and 1 Kings viii. One discovery leads to another. Light 
springs from seemingly hopeless darkness. Dr Thackeray first astonishes 
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as a magician, then convinces as a logician; being in fact a humanist 
and exact scholar exhilarated by a modern renaissance. The Resheph 
series of inductions on Hab. iii 5 is a dazzling performance. At the 
next verse the aberrant Oxford text of LXX, submitting to an emenda- 
tion of itself, restores the Hebrew, and leads up to one of Dr Thackeray’s 
own brief touches of poetry. Pentecost is Sinai with its tempest. The 
Gewitter-theophanie is the Pentecost moti, The Rider on the storm 
sweeps on. Then 

He stood, and measured the earth; 

He beheld and explored the nations. 
‘The advance of the Deity is stayed. Motionless overhead in the 
zenith, with all-embracing glance He surveys the earth and _ its 
inhabitants from one horizon to the other. It is the hush before the 
storm.’ 

Readers of this JoURNAL will remember a like momentary exaltation 
in the article on 1 Kings viii, and wil! be rather sorry to find but short 
and sober treatment of that passage here: Dr Thackeray has too much 
to say to waste time on repetition or on poetry. 

The last lecture is on Baruch. This book is brought into connexion 
with the liturgy of the fast of 9 Ab, the anniversary of the burning of 
the Temple. But round the fast sabbath services are grouped for the 
Jewish summer ‘barren of feasts and full of mournful associations’. 
This liturgic series has a three-staged movement, Punishment, Wisdom, 
Comfort. Jewish ritual recurs to this triplet in various places. In the 
tractate Berakoth the Hebrew kings and prophets, the wise men, the 
hagiographa, are arranged in groups of threes typifying these or 
kindred ideas. Jeremiah represented punishment, Ezekiel wisdom, 
Isaiah comfort; that is why some Rabbis arranged their books in 
that order. The chain of sabbaths depending on 9 Ab divides 
into three Lenten or punishment sabbaths before, and seven Advent 
or consolation sabbaths after 9 Ab. Now Baruch also falls into 
three divisions following a historical introduction which expressly 
states that the book was intended for liturgic use. There is a prayer 
of confession, ‘a poetical homily on wisdom, a series of cantos on 
consolation: a’ Ewald put it, ‘first prayer, next preaching, and lastly 
a more elevated prophetic close’, Dr Thackeray can describe the 
coincidence more precisely: ‘The three main portions of our book 
curiously conform to this cyclical arrangement. Both cycle and book 
have as their cardinal theme the burning of the Temple. Answering 
to the three sabbaths of Punishment with lessons (for at least two of 
them) from Jeremiah, we have in Baruch a penitential section in three 
portions, also largely based on Jeremiah. The central or Wisdom 
section of the book I assign to the Fast itself. Corresponding to the 
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seven sabbaths of Consolation we find a final consolatory section 
divided into seven minor portions, based or. deutero-Isaiah and, to 
a large extent, on the particular passages which were read on those 
sabbaths.’ 

This gave Dr Thackeray a clue, and he felt his way onward into the 
maze of Baruch with a lucky find at every turn; for ‘dans le champ 
de la science le hasard ne favorise que les esprits préparés’. For place, 
date, and purpose, this is the conclusion: A community of Jews in 
Mesopotamia wrote to their brethren in Jerusalem when the siege was 
impending, A. D. 69, and the sacrifices for the emperor had been stopped. 
They urged them (r) to make peace and pray for their rulers ; (2) to 
adopt a better liturgical use and pray in the Mesopotamian manner. 
But when the second revolt broke out against Trajan, a.D. 116, 
Mesopotamia took the other line and sent vindictive encouragements 
to Jerusalem: these are the ‘consolations’ of our completed Baruch 
which is a second edition. 

All the Schweich lecturers have risen to the height of their argument, 
and the argument has often been a great one. Since Professor 
Macalister on the Philistines none have purged their erudition with 
Attic salt like Dr Thackeray ; and he is withal so quiet, modest, and 
unconscious of his charm. And he is always in touch with his readers. 
Just as they begin to feel that he is almost too clever, he pulls up and 
explains that he is far from insisting on these details: he has but one 
new contribution to make, for the rest he welcomes correction. This 
is not disarming critics; it secures the attention of patient students. 

Let, then, the details pass ; they are at least natural ripples on deep 
water. A general caution may be hazarded. The ‘one new contribu- 
tion’ Dr Thackeray has to make, not only for Baruch but throughout, 
is the application of the liturgic idea: he finds the clue to literature in 
worship. Now that is the fashion of our common thought to-day. 
Bible, creed, ministry, all are derived from the worship of the faithful, 
and part of that from the earlier worship of the pagan: it is Ayrios 
Christos everywhere. Who would contest the propriety of this? 
When the history of prayer is really written most problems in theology 
will have been solved. But all fashions harden within their limits, and 
the wheel of life turns on. It is not the writing of the history of prayer 
which will settle everything, but the history of prayer will never be 
written till everything else is on the way to being understood. 
Dr Thackeray has opened the view from a fresh point: he has 
perhaps not carried us high enough for the ¢heoria. This volume is 
an essay. But when science is reviving essays are most welcome. 


A. NAIRNE. 
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Orpheus—The Fisher: Comparative Studies in Orphic and early 
Christian Symbolism, by Ropert EIsLer, Ph.D., late Fellow of 
the Austrian Historical Institute at the Vienna University. (J. M. 
Watkins, London, 1921.) 


Dr EIsLeR derives ‘Orpheus’ from ‘ orphoi’, the designation of the 
sacred fish in the sanctuaries of Apollo in Lycia. He thinks orphot 
meant originally ‘nsh’ in general. Hence Orpheus is the fisherman as 
Zagreus is the hunter. Hunting and fishing were indeed all of a piece 
in savage life, and the sacred fisher was also the sacred hunter. As 
manners grew gentler the hunter became the herdsman, and Orpheus 
became the good shepherd. Then more and more of mystical devotion 
gathered round him, the progress of which can be traced by following 
the clue of fish and fisherman in ritual literature and art. 

So first in the pagan world Dr Eisler follows this clue. Then he 
turns to Christian rites, art, and books, especially the Gospels: and 
there, too, he finds the fish and fisherman. He finds them oftener than 
we have already been accustomed to find them; and he uses the idea 
to interpret much that is not altogether easy to understand without it ; 
in particular, certain sayings and miracles of our Lord. 

In Matt. xvii 24-27, the penny in the fish’s mouth, he begins thus: 
‘The author of this legend does not intend to relate a miracle of Jesus, 
for the supernatural gift of a single piece of money would have been 
a somewhat trivial exercise of the Lord’s divine power. If the words 
were intended to represent anything elsé than a symbolic saying of the 
Master, the writer would not have omitted to relate their immediate fulfil- 
ment.’ There is something surely in both these arguments. After further 
discussion he continues : ‘ There is nothing left but to accept the simple 
and convincing explanation of Origen, St Ambrose, St Caesarius, and 
many others, who see in this passage an allusion to the symbolic 
“fishing of men”. Indeed nothing could be more obvious than that the 
“first fish” is the next convert whom Peter is to win for the community 
of the Christ ;° from him the apostle is authorized—in spite of the 
previous command to give freely what had been received freely—to 
accept a moderate voluntary gift, just enough to pay the tax for himself 
and for Jesus.’ 

The book should not be read piecemeal. There is a good deal of 
this rationalizing. Again and again it involves assertions, interpreta- 
tions, deductions, which seem perverse or careless. Yet the whole mass 
of it will impress even recalcitrant readers. If we could agree with 
Dr Eisler in taking the Gospels as witness for the early church’s idea of 
the first days, not as the primitive: apostolic witness itself, it would be 
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difficult indeed to resist this impression. Dr Eisler writes in no hostile 
spirit to the faith: quite the contrary. In the course of his elaborate 
explanation of the feeding of the multitude he says : 


‘Such words as these (John vi 30) would fit admirably into a situation 
which may perfectly well be believed to have called forth the remarkable 
action—so full of deepest eschatological meaning—of the historic Jesus 
feeding the multitude. He may have been followed by a multitude of 
hearers to a lonely place, where he taught them about the impending 
Kingdom until nightfall. Then from the deeply excited hungry crowd 
of ardent believers in the Messianic hopes of Israel, the passionate cry 
for a sign may have arisen: If the banquet of the final Sabbath was as 
near as that, why could he not give them here and now a foretaste of it ? 
Could he not change the stones into food or let manna drop from 
heaven as Moses had done in the wilderness ? 

With the quiet calm, which is so impressively felt even in the 
distorted and made-up versions of our gospels, he made them all sit 
down, took from the wallet of one of his disciples the frugal supper of 
the little company, some bread and—maybe—some cured fish. Then 
he looked up to heaven, said the derakhah in praise of the Creator of 
all food, broke the bread in the customary manner of the Jewish house- 
holder, and gave a morsel to each. And before the disappointment 
could be felt among the partakers of this remarkable communion-meal, 
he began to teach them anew: how it is written that man doth not live 
by food only, but by the word of God. . . . Is there any difficulty in 
believing that a crowd which had been addressed in such words could 
really feel satiated in a deeper sense with “ bread from heaven”?... 
More than this, the conviction that such an impressive incident really 
occurred during the short earthly career of the Nazarene prophet is 
alone able to account for the ecstatic visions of his disciples, who even 
after his tragic death still beheld their deceased master feeding them on 
the flesh of one broiled fish.’ 


This may be light treatment of the written Gospel, but it is an 
endeavour to do reverence to the Lord of the Gospel. And it is 
a patient endeavour, no mere revival of outworn fancies: the whole of 
this learned book seems to be concentrated upon it. Will Dr Eisler 
take this feeling which emerges from the perusal of his business-like 
collections as excuse for spending so much space in a short review on 
a general point? The book is business-like. Whether it is in part 
fantastic cannot properly be settled till we have the further chapters 
he promises. These will be of special interest because they will present 
his latest convictions about the relation of Christian with pagan ideas. 
He tells us in the preface that his mind has been changing about that : 
‘In 1908 I was still under the illusjon that primitive Christianity was to 
a great extent a syncretistic religion. . . . I claim now no more than to 
have discovered a remarkable historic parallelism, in the main inde- 
pendently developed lines of ritual symbolism in early Christianity on 
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the one hand, in the Orphic mysteries on the other.’ The difficulty of 
working and publishing during the last eight years has prevented 
Dr Eisler bringing out this change of mind quite plainly in the volume 
before us. He has had to compose loosely, to produce a mass of 
research work in successive instalments, and the last instalment is yet 
to come. 

These difficulties enlist our sympathy from another side also. ‘This 
book (he writes) had been printed and almost finished before August, 
1914, when the fatal war began that finally buried the author’s native 
land, the ancient realm of the Hapsburgs, under the ruins of an 
unfortunate oriental policy. Having done his military duty in the first 
line until the day of his complete disablement in 1917, he was allowed 
to return to peaceful research and to wait patiently for the day when the 
old international relations of friendly competition would be resumed in 
a spirit of reconciliation. Kind private letters, welcome criticism, the 
last public manifesto of Oxford professors seem to shew that this time 
is about to return. Nevertheless, the author feels under great obligation 
to his publisher for presenting without further delay to the British 
public the results of the pre-war studies of an Austrian archaeologist, 
which could not by any means be published in his owrf land during its 
present desperate economic plight.’ 

In spite of hindrance the correction for the press has been careful. 
On p. 125 line 23 read ‘first ’ for ‘ fish’. The plates seem to be seventy- 
three in number, not seventy-six as printed on the title-page. These 
plates are fine, with scholarly explanations-and references to their 
sources. 


A. NAIRNE. 


BOOKS ON THE EUCHARIST 


The Eucharistic Office of the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. 
LEsLIE WricuT, M.A., B.D. (Handbooks of Christian Literature). 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919.) 


THESE are pages from the notebook of a diocesan inspector who takes 
a scholarly interest in liturgic study. A busy man he is no doubt, and 
therefore he writes a little roughly and obscurely here and there. But 
he uses the right books thoughtfully as a churchman should, and will 
guide many to a good understanding of the English liturgy and the 
Western rite from which it is derived. 
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The English Liturgies of 1549 and 1661 compared with each other and 
with the ancient Liturgies, by JOHN EDWARD FIELD, M.A., Vicar of 
Benson. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920.) 


Mr FIELD has long been known by his Afostolic Liturgy and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of which he gives a frank and sensible criticism 
on p. 27. He has learned in the school of Dr J. M. Neale, and it is 
a pleasure to mark the references to Zssays in Liturgiology, that 
bewitching volume which has been to so many the Holiday House wherein 
they first beheld the beauty of the sanctuary. A loyal pupil, Mr Field 
is still somewhat fanciful in reading liturgic matter into the New Testa- 
ment. But in the passing years he has harvested wealth of erudition 
mostly sound and sometimes new. He goes through the English rite 
with a running commentary in which he pours forth his store. The 
collected information is not quite unified by the idea, but this is a book 
to which a reader will profitably return. 


Twenty-five Consecration Prayers, with notes and introduction, by 
ARTHUR Linton (Translations of Christian Literature: Series ‘iii 
Liturgical Texts). (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1921.) 

THESE ancient prayers ring with joy, and there is a happy soul in 
Mr Linton’s collection. ‘The main text (intercessions merely indicated) 
of each prayer is given in full and in translation. First comes the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, then the chief prayers of the three 
groups, Antiochene, Alexandrine, Western. The Western group in- 
cludes the Non-jurors, and Gnostics come in an appendix. As in the 
last two books the machinery of references does not always run quite 
smoothly and complete. However, Mr Linton’s little volume is of 
rare beauty, enhanced by a plain introduction in which he draws the 
main lines of liturgic study with firmness. 


The Eucharist in India, a plea for a distinctive Liturgy for the Indian 
Church with a suggested Form, by J. C. WinsLow, D. R. ATHAVALE, 
J. E. G. Festine, E. C. Ratc.irr, with a preface by the BisHop 
oF Bompay. (Longmans, 1920.) 


THE Bishop of Bombay writing the preface had his brother bishops 
of the Lambeth Conference in mind. It is an essay, rich in brevity, on 
the harmony of worship, and he urges that a liturgy must be worshipped 
with, not merely read, if it is to be tested, corrected, perfected. It may 
be hoped that this liturgy is being thus used in India. Mr Winslow 
writes on ‘ The need of a Liturgy for the Indian Church ’—long and valu- 
able; Major Festing on ‘The relation of freedom to catholicity in 
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liturgical developement ’— short, disciplinary ; Mr Ratcliff (with learning) 
on ‘ The Eucharistic Office and the Liturgy of St James’. The liturgy 
here proposed is modified in the interest of that ‘ great harmony of the 
eucharistic worship of the world’ of which the Bishop speaks, but ‘ still 
remains in its general structure an abbreviated adaptation of the liturgy 
of the Syrian Jacobites in its Indian form’, that is, of ‘the old Syrian 
Church in South India, which can trace back its descent to the early 
centuries of Christianity, and which is a Church of the land as no other 
is, Indian in all its ways’. The proposed liturgy itself (in English) 
concludes the book. Mr Athavale, considering his view properly repre- 
sented by his companions, contributes no chapter, but his native 
devotional mind inspires the whole. 

‘Indian religion has always been marked by the sense of the transi- 
toriness of all earthly things, and by the effort to enter through mystic 
contemplation into the appropriation of those spiritual realities which 
are alone true and abiding. In the highest worship of the Indian 
Church full scope must be given to this deep-rooted instinct.’ In the 
West the emphasis falls otherwise, as will be plainly seen by com- 
paring the groups of prayers in Mr Linton’s collection. It so happens 
that the Madras publishers, Messrs Ganesh, have sent a number of 
small books to this JouRNAL which are hardly suitable for review 
therein, but which illustrate from another side this Indian temper of 
devotion: My Motherland, The Secret of Asia, Sri Krishna, The Spirit 
and Struggle of Islam, India in Chains, India Arisen (all these by 
Professor Vaswani) ; Zhe Jdeal of Swaraj by Nripendra Chandra Banerji, 
with Introduction by C. F. Andrews; Zhe Chirala Perala Tragedy by 
G. V. Krishna Rao; Zhe Pilgrims March; The Scourge of Christ, 
from the French of Paul Richard; Zhe World as Power (Reality), by 
Sir John Woodroffe. The most illuminating for this purpose are by 
Professor T. L. Vaswani, a nationalist who believes in no violence, but 
would have India recover her ancient purity of spirit—‘the Ancient 
which is the echo of the Eternal in man’—her unworldliness, and so 
lead all nations into a unity of freedom ; love casting out fear. ‘ Not 
for the sake of the world is the world dear, but for the sake of the 
Eternal is dear all that is.’ His faith is not the faith of Holy Church, 
‘Yours in Khrishna and Christ’ was a salutation which delighted him ; 
yet he says ‘It is the Face of Christ that the modern nations have 
forgotten ; it is the dream of the Kingdom of Souls they have wished 
to tear from their hearts’. His idea needs discipline to become practical, 
and he knows that; ‘The Eternal is ever present in sacrifice’ is his 
motto. It is involved in disturbing national aspirations; but says 
Mr Winslow, ‘We must move specially in the way of stirring up those 
young Indians of education and initiative, who are beginning to feel 
strongly the influence of the National Movement, and to realize how 
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essential it is that the Indian Church should be truly Indian if she is to 
fulfil her mission. It is these men who will do the work that is required, 
when once their eyes are opened to the need. It is to them primarily 
that we address ourselves.’ The restlessness of India appeals patheti- 
cally to the steadfastness of Christ’s Church, to that most ‘ ancient which 
is the echo of the eternal’ in all men. This scholarly catholic book 
might be the beginning of an answer to the appeal. 
A. NAIRNE. 


A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, by G. Apport- 
SmitH, D.D., D.C.L. (T. & T. Clark, 1922.) 


Dr ABBOTT-SMITH has certainly made good his claim to meet a real 
and growing want of the average studeut of the New Testament, 
a lexicon which is less bulky than Thayer’s monumental work,? 
and incorporates the results of more recent study and discovery. 
Professor Grimm in his Prospectus refers to ‘improvements in classical 
lexicography embodied in the Paris edition of Stephen’s 7hesaurus 
and the fifth edition of Passow’s Dictionary, and promises to shew at 
what time and in what class of writers a given word became current, 
and to notice the usage of the Septuagint and of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha’. Then he refers to the ‘present condition of textual 
criticism, of exegesis, and of biblical theology’. If we do not actually 
hear of ‘ Biblical Greek’, we are within the sphere of ideas in view of 
which the phrase was coined. And we hear nothing of spoken Greek 
or of the language of the people. 

The discovery and decipherment of Egyptian and other papyri, 
ostraka, and inscriptions changed all that. New Testament Greek 
lived again when it was found to be the language of the people. The 
work of Deissmann, Moulton, Milligan, and others has done much to 
throw light on the meaning and usage of many N.T. words. But it 
had not been collected into a dictionary which dealt with the whole 
vocabulary of the New Testament in the light of the new evidence. 
Preuschen’s Dictionary of the N.T. and early Christian literature 
cannot be said to have supplied the needs, either of scholars, or of 
average students if they knew German.’ Perhaps it was fortunate 
that the need should not have been supplied till the first fervour of 
the scholars who first made the field of papyri and vernacular Greek 
their own had spent its force, and it became possible to remember that 

1 A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, being Grimm’s Wilke’s 
Clavis Novi Testamenti, translated, revised and enlarged by T. H. Thayer, D.D. 
T. & T. Clark, 1886. : 

2 Vollstandiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handwirterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 


Testamentes und der tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Von Dr Erwin Preuschen. 
Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, 1910. 
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if there was no such thing as ‘ Biblical Greek’, the writers of the N. T. 
and their readers read the Old Testament in the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and the usage and significance of theological and religious terms must 
be determined in the light of that obvious fact. 

The plan of this book is excellent. It gives the average studen 
what he needs, and tells him where to look for more, as his study 
advances. Most scholars will find these references to the newer 
literature of great value. Separate marks distinguish the words 
(t) which are not found in the LXX or other Greek versions of the 
O.T. and Apocrypha, (2) which occur either in the Apocrypha or 
the late Greek Versions of the O.T., but not in the LXX Version of 
Hebrew Canonical books, and therefore have (as a rule) no known 
Hebrew equivalent, at least as used in a version known to the N.T. 
writers, (3) which are not found in Greek writers of the classical period 
(the limit is here drawn at Aristotle, instead of the beginning of the 
Christian era as in Moulton and Geden). The LXX usage of each 
word is given, with typical references, a special sign noting the fact if 
all instances of its use in that version are noted, and the Hebrew words 
which it is there used to translate are also given. In fact the student 
is given all the help that is possible, within the limitations imposed by 
size and price, and the references to works in which the word is discussed 
enable him to carry on his investigations through all that is known on 
the subject, if he is within reach of a respectable theological library. 

Casual testing of individual words has satisfied me of the fullness 
and completeness of this system of references. The only meaning 
that I happened to discover left unnoticed, which should have been 
included, was in connexion with the word xarorrpi{ew, where the mean- 
ing of the verb in the middle, ‘to see as in a mirror’, should certainly 
not be hidden away in a reference to the margin of the Revised Version. 
The use of the word in Philo Adg. Leg. iii § 33 quoted by Thayer 
(cf. Heinrici on 2 Cor., Meyer), pdt xarorrpucaipny év GAAw twi Thy ov 
idéav } év coi 7S OG, establishes this meaning, which so clearly supplies 
the natural interpretation of the passage in 2 Cor. iii 18. 

The records of synonyms, with notes where necessary, to explain 
differences of meaning are admirably short and to the point. So long 
as we remember that a change of word does not always denote a change 
of meaning, it is still important that students of the New Testament 
should know that such differences of meaning exist, and that it is the 
business of the careful student to determine in each case their possible 
significance. The description of the book, which is printed on the 
paper cover in which it is issued, is justified: ‘a volume convenient in 
size, embodying the results of recent research, and yet within the means 
of the average student.’ 

A. E. BROOKE. 
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Belief, Faith and Proof, by the Rev. J. H. Berpitz, M.A. (J. Murray, 
London, 1922.) 


THE sub-title of this book, ‘ An Inquiry into the Science of Natural 
Theology ’, is unhappy ; it is apt to suggest that the work is addressed 
to students familiar with the literature of the philosophy of religion and 
offers them something new. But the subjects dealt with—the old 
theistic ‘ proofs ’, the comparison of theism with pantheism and pluralism, 
the bearing of evolution on teleology, &c.—have been made so weari- 
some by reiteration that such students may well entertain, towards the 
class of writers to which Mr Beibitz belongs, the emotion to which 
Joachim, pestered with musical effusions, once gave expression: ‘Oh, 
these composers ; why will they compose and compose, when it is so 
easy not to compose!’ 

But though there is little or nothing in this work to fulfil the expec- 
tations naturally evoked by the word ‘inquiry’, and no need to call the 
attention of the philosophically learned to it, there is every reason to 
commend it to persons desirous of acquiring some knowledge as to 
what natural or rational theology is. Every pastor will know of indivi- 
duals who need, consciously or unconsciously, such a course of instruc- 
tion ; and Mr Beibitz’s book is just the one to put into their hands. 
Its thought and diction are both exceptionally clear and simple, its 
learning and most of its argumentation are sound, its temper is candid 
and sympathetic, and its discussion is up to date. One hopes, therefore, 
that the book will be extensively prescribed and read ; and the more so, 
because that part of the religious public of to-day which is tenacious of 
revealed religion from motives or reasons not connected with roman- 
ticism is perhaps rediscovering the truth which the deists of two 
centuries ago had apprehended, but has in the meantime been largely 
ignored or suppressed : viz. that in order to be a ‘reasonable’ Christian 
it is necessary first to be a good theist, or, in other words, that rational 
theology is the logical presupposition of Scriptural and dogmatic theo- 
logy, and not a superfluous adjunct. 

There are a few points as to which Mr Beibitz’s reasoning fails to 
convince me. After ‘restating’ the argument from universal consent 
in terms of crude primitive theologizing in place of original pure mono- 
theism, he concludes (p. 53) not only that the theistic hypothesis gives 
an adequate and rational explanation of the facts, but that ‘so far as we 
can see, no other hypothesis succeeds in doing’ so. Here I can 
imagine the sceptic desiring proof for the implication that mankind’s 
religious experience, or—in my uncouth but useful phrase—man’s 
theologizing, requires a supernatural exciting and guiding cause while 
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his other kinds of thought concerning what is ‘ beyond experience ’— 
e. g. his magic or his secular philosophy—do not. Given man’s natural 
psychological constitution, does not his theologizing, it may be asked, 
admit of as natural an explanation, and appear to be as inevitable an 
outcome, as any other mental functioning and mental product? That 
the facts as to man’s groping and discovering are patient of explanation 
in terms of divine revelation, is certain enough ; but that they imply it, 
exclusively and necessarily, is just what the modern mind has some 
reason to doubt. And this scepticism has become inevitable through- 
out the whole field of theology ; it applies to the old evidential use of 
prophecy and miracle, to the origin and validity of morality, to religious 
and mystical experience. The agnostic, indeed, now confronts us with 
the charge that the coercive force of each of our particular arguments is 
nil, and hints that our proof as a whole is obtained by a summation of 
noughts. I do not think he can be met by a revival of these particular 
arguments, whether restated or transformed, in their particularity. The 
only way to meet him, as it seems to me, is first to concede— what has 
long been conceded by the most thoughtful—that reason, in the 
restricted sense of ratiocination, cannot yield demonstrative proof of 
theism ; and then to insist that 7f we are to find a meaning (or a pur- 
pose) in the wor/d as a whole, the most reasonable is that embodied in 
the theistic belief. This is indeed the line which I should have expected, 
from his opening chapters, the author to take; but he rather tries to 
extract evidence as nearly coercive as possible, from this, that, and the 
other particular sphere of facts. It is so in the case to which I have 
just alluded ; so also in reference to causality which (difficulties for the 
moment being overlooked) is identified roundly with divine will ; and 
so again in the moral argument. Mr Beibitz’s argumentation in the 
last-named connexion proceeds on the tacit assumption that the uncon- 
ditionality of moral truths calls for supernatural origination in some way 
that the unconditionality of mathematical truths does not ; and that 
absolute ethical ideals must somewhere be ‘realized’ in a sense in 
which the limiting concepts of mathematics are not. But if the author 
here errs, he does so in good company from which I am self-excluded. 
Lastly, I fear that his ‘ restatement’ of the ontological argument—which 
is plainly substitution rather than restatement—turns on the usual con- 
founding of the two distinct senses of ‘intelligibility’ as applied to 
Nature: in the one sense Nature is indisputably intelligible, but this 
does not imply theism; in the other, the intelligibility would imply 
theism, but it is precisely the thesis which the theist has to prove or to 
believe. 

F. R. TENNANT. 
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The Spiritual Philosophy and Christian Philosophy, by the Rev. Canon 
J. GURNHILL, B.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1914 and 
1921.) ; 


In the former of these works the author argues for a philosophy that 
is ‘animistic and spiritual’, as against one that is ‘ materialistic and 
mechanical’; in the latter, which is a continuation and further develope- 
ment of this argument, he pleads that Christianity is the philosophy of 
all being. The books may fulfil the writer’s hope of bringing the 
abstruse topics with which they deal within the reach of the less learned, 
and may serve to indicate to such readers the lines. on which the 
Christian philosopher interprets certain scientific facts and theological 
doctrines; but the many large problems on which he touches are 
handled too briefly and too exclusively from one point of view, and are 
discussed too fragmentarily—and, for the most part, too disjointedly—, 
to satisfy the inquirer who would approach them without prepossessions, 
or who might be sensible of the profounder difficulties and limitations 
which beset theological philosophy. 

F. R. TENNANT. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, by P. S. ALLEN and 
H. M. ALLEN. Tom. iv. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1922.) 


In the Introduction to his Astobiography Gibbon gave it as his 
opinion that ‘The lives of the younger Pliny, of Petrarch, and of 
Erasmus, are expressed in the epistles which they themselves have 
given to the world’. From this judgement I cannot but dissent. The 
epistles of Erasmus are too numerous, too detailed, and too 
allusive to form in themselves a life of their author ; it cannot, however, 
be denied that as edited by Mr Allen they provide an unusually 
valuable body of material for the gifted author who will, let us hope, at 
length arise to present Erasmus and his times in a manner entirely 
worthy of them. Amongst contemporary writers Mr Allen himself 
would seem to be the best qualified for the task. His edition of the 
Letters proves beyond all question that he is capable of that minute 
and careful scholarship which must be the basis of any biography of 
Erasmus ; his Age of Erasmus shews that he is also capable of erecting 
an attractive and interesting superstructure of narrative upon the 
foundation thus firmly laid. The nature of his present undertaking 
is, however, so absorbing and so extensive as to make it questionable 
whether he will ever have the necessary time for any additional 
enterprise. 

In regard to the volume before’us it must be confessed that the task 
of the reviewer who is at all familiar with the period is not an exacting 
one, since he cannot be supposed, within the limits of space assigned to 
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him, to comment upon individual letters; nor does Mr Allen’s careful 
scholarship give him any opportunity for criticism. The present 
collection, it may suffice to say, includes the correspondence from 
July 1519 to the end of the year 1521, and several letters of much 
interest and of no little value are to be found in it. There is for 
example the long communication to Ulrich von Hutten (no. 999)—that 
ardent and eccentric soul who included within one personality some of 
the best and some of the least worthy characteristics of his times— 
containing the earliest known biography of Sir Thomas More; then 
there is a letter (no. 1162) to More himself describing, in language 
whose humour barely conceals its writer’s pain, the struggles and disputes 
in which he was involved with the divines of Louvain ; another series 
of disputes, that with Edward Lee, is dealt with in the lengthy epistle 
to Thomas Lupset (no. 1053). An interesting group of letters which 
passed between Erasmus and John Slechta is also to be found here. 
These letters deal with the affairs of the Bohemian Brethren, a part of 
the life of Erasmus which, in spite of what Mr Allen has written about 
it elsewhere, has not perhaps received that amount of attention which 
its importance demands. 

Two appendices are added to this volume each containing important 
matter. In the first, Mr Allen suggests reasons for believing that the 
copy of Erasmus’s Zfistolae ad aduersos (Basle, 1521), at present in the 
library of the late Dr Seebohm, was once in the possession of Eppendorf, 
the young Saxon knight whose admiration for Erasmus was turned to 
hatred by the humanist’s refusal to throw in his lot with the more 
advanced reformers who were working for the independence of Germany. 
The value and interest of the volume are further increased by a number 
of marginal notes written by Eppendorf himself, for the most part 
during the time when he was still associated with Erasmus. The other 
appendix gives an account of the Heine collection of letters, several of 
which are printed in full. 

In his introduction to the present volume Mr Allen expresses his 
gratitude to the Clarendon Press for allowing him to continue his great 
work in spite of difficulties connected with the high cost of labour and 
materials ; his gratitude will be shared by all students of the period, 
and indeed by the much wider circle of those who are interested in the 
history of culture and of religion in all ages. One can hardly imagine 
any more useful employment for the Press of a great University than 
the production of works such as this; always supposing that they can 
obtain the assistance of editors of the quality of Mr Allen. The Letters 
of Erasmus deserve, nay they demand, perfect craftsmanship in both 
editor and printer; the present edition comes as close to that ideal as 
seems humanly possible. 

L. ELLiott Binns. 
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Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature: an Anthology, by B. Hatper, M.A., 
Ph.D. Vol. i: Text, notes, and glossary ; vol. ii: English transla- 
tion. (The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 
1921.) 

A coop anthology of post-biblical Hebrew literature has long been 
a desideratum. It is true previous collections of this kind have been 
attempted, of which Ledner’s Auswahl historischer Sticke (Berlin, 1840) 
and Corvé’s Chrestomathia Rabbinica (Berlin, 1844) are excellent 
examples. But these, though useful, were necessarily restricted in scope. 
Dr Halper’s selection of texts is much more representative and compre- 
hensive, and is, moreover, equipped with a serviceable glossary. The 
editor has made a praiseworthy attempt ‘ to give an idea of the variety 
and extensiveness’ of the later Hebrew literature. 

‘Practically all branches’, he says, ‘have been incorporated into this 
Anthology, and great care has been taken to select representative 
authors. Mishnah, Talmud, Midrash, liturgy, poetry, philosophy, ethics, 
history, geography, folk-lore, travel, philology, epistles, ethical wills, and 
general compositions are represented in this volume.’ 

In all forty-six extracts are given from the works of such representative 
writers (to name only some) as the poets Kalir, Abitor, Gebirol, Moses 
ibn Ezra, Judah ha-Levi, Judah al-Harizi, and others such as Sa’adya, 
Hai b. Sherira Gaon, Bachya, Maimonides, Gersonides, Kalonymos, 
Profiat Duran, Abravanel, Manasseh ben Israel, Moses Hayyim Luzatto, 
and Wessely. The selection has been made with skill, and the Hebrew 
text has also been edited with care. In many cases errors which have 
crept into the printed editions have been corrected on the basis of 
original MS authority. In some cases, where a manifest corruption has 
invaded the text in the original authorities, the editor has resorted to 
conjectural emendation.. But this method has not been employed reck- 
lessly. The notes, too, are brief and to the point. We have noticed 
but few misprints in the Hebrew, which is set forth in a clear bold type, 
very pleasant to read. 

The second volume, containing the English translation, has been so 
arranged that it can be used by readers who are not able to read the 
original texts. In each case (in both volumes) a short summary is given 
of the name, period, and striking characteristics of every writer who is 
illustrated. The English reader will gain a very fair idea from this 
volume of the extent and variety of the later literature, though no 
attempt is made by Dr Halper to reproduce the form of the poetical 
pieces. Perhaps the impression he will gain is that the whole of this 
literature is deficient in originality. It is clever and interesting, but not 
powerful. For this reason, among others, we rather regret that the 
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editor has not been able to include some specimens of the Kabbalah. 
It is perhaps in this mystical literature that the later Hebrew genius is 
most daring and original in its imaginative work. Some of the finest 
devotional literature of the synagogue owes its existence to this element. 
To the Hebraist these volumes will prove of the greatest possible 
service. The editor has taken care to present the texts in such a way 
as to raise no insuperable obstacle for those who are approaching the 
study of post-Biblical Hebrew for the first time. It is, too, a great 
advantage to the student, whether elementary or advanced, to be able 
to read a collection of Hebrew texts without being unduly distracted 
by various readings or textual corruptions. The study of this depart- 
ment of Hebrew is also interesting and valuable from a philological 
point of view. But, above all, such a collection as this brings home 
to the student the extraordinary vitality of the Hebrew language. As 
Dr Halper remarks : 


‘ Although the Hebrew language ceased to be the vernacular of the 
majority of the Jewish people during the last years of the second temple, 
it has throughout the various periods, with but few exceptions, persisted 
as the literary medium for the noblest productions of the nation. _Irre- 
spective of the language spoken by the people in the countries of their 
adoption, the best thoughts of the Jewish writers found expression in the 
holy tongue.’ 


While books written in the vernacular (e. g. Arabic in Arabic-speaking 
countries) soon fell into oblivion, Hebrew compositions have enjoyed 
remarkable vitality : 


‘While the Hebrew translations of Sa’adya’s Faiths and Creeds, 
Bachya’s Duties of the Heart, Judah ha-Levi’s Khazarite, and Mai- 
monides’ Guide of the Perplexed have been repeatedly printed, the 
Arabic originals of these books had been mouldering in the various 
libraries until scholars in comparatively recent years unearthed them 
and published them for the use of the few scientific investigators.’ 


And this vitality is asserting itself in a very striking way in the revival 
of Hebrew as a spoken and written medium, adapted to the needs of 
modern Jewish communities. The extent of this movement is quite 
remarkable. At Zionist gatherings all over the world a genuine Hebrew 
speech is constantly employed, while in Palestine it is one of the three 
officially recognized languages of the country (English and Arabic being 
the other two), and is the language taught and spoken in the Jewish 
schools. The study of mediaeval Hebrew is of great practical impor- 
tance in this connexion. One of the difficult problems of modern 
Hebrew speech is how to find Hebrew equivalents for many modern 
terms, which reflect the interests and activities of the modern world. 
The temptation is often to adopt the modern terms outright, and so 
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leaven the language with alien elements. This process, though some- 
times necessary, may be carried too far, and, as Dr Halper remarks, 
there is a large amount of treasure in mediaeval Hebrew which ought 
not to be neglected. He says: 

‘The philosophers, grammarians, lexicographers, historians, and geo- 
graphers have freely introduced new words and expressions, and have 
thereby enriched the volume of the Hebrew vocabulary. These new 
coinages, which, to a great extent, have been sanctioned by the usage of 
centuries, are of vital interest to us at present owing to the widespread 
movement to revive the Hebrew language. Instead of beginning with 
a tabula rasa, as is done by some of the leaders of this movement, it 
would be more advisable, and certainly more scientific, to explore our 
old treasures. There is ample material in post-biblical Hebrew for the 
reconstruction of the language.’ 


It is to be hoped that this protest will not pass unheeded. Dr 
Halper’s volumes will be cordially welcomed by teachers and students. 
There is ample room for further work of this kind, which might aim at 
illustrating in greater detail such important departments of the literature 
as grammar, exegesis, and Kabbalah. Meanwhile we heartily thank 
Dr Halper for what he has given us. 

G. H. Box. 


The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate B’rakot. ‘Translated into English 
for the first time, with Introduction, Commentary, Glossary, and 
Indices, by A. CoHEN, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, rg21.) 
pp. xxxix + 460. 


Tuis valuable and scholarly work deserves a warm welcome. 
Mr Cohen has succeeded in a most difficult task. He has produced 
a real English translation of a complete tractate of the Babylonian 
Talmud—a translation which, while faithful to the Aramaic text, is yet 
readable and not unduly paraphrastic. The scholarship comes out not 
only in the translation itself, where difficulties are boldly faced, but in 


the notes, which are concise and afford just the help required by the 


student. In addition Mr Cohen has provided a well-written introduc- 
tion, and a most useful glossary of technical terms. It is safe to say 
that this edition will be a boon to students who wish to enter upon 
serious study of the Talmud, and to familiarize themselves with the 
intricacies of the Aramaic idiom employed in the Babylonian Gemara. 
For such a purpose a careful working through of the text with the aid 
of Mr Cohen’s edition would be an invaluable discipline, and one, 
moreover, well within the capacity of the average well-equipped student. 
But Mr Cohen’s edition will be a boon also to non-Hebraists, or rather 
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to theologians and students who for various reasons may desire to read 
a tractate of the Babylonian Talmud as a whole in English. Hitherto 
this has been practically impossible. It is true an English edition of 
Chagigah, edited by Mr Streane, has long been available. But this is 
much shorter, and less representative in its contents than Berakoth. 
Moreover interest in Rabbinical literature is steadily growing among 
Christian theologians, who are beginning to realize how much light 
upon the New Testament writings is to be looked for from this quarter. 
Such students will find in Mr Cohen’s edition an invaluable aid to 
enable them to estimate the character of this type of work. It is 
a strange world which the student will enter, and the things he will 
find there will sometimes repel. But it is thoroughly worth while to 
study such a tractate as Berakoth as a whole, in spite of these draw- 
backs: for the Rabbinic domain is full of the charm of the unexpected. 
To illustrate the variety of the subjects discussed, the following topics, 
which are referred to, may be mentioned: why Psalms i and ii can be 
reckoned as one Psalm (p. 75), ablution by earth-rubbing (p. 95), the 
resurrection proved from the Torah (p. 100), communicating with the 
dead (p. 122), the custom of breaking a goblet or glass at a wedding 
(p. 203), holy and non-holy tongues (p. 267), salt with food (p. 285), 
etiquette at meals (p. 299), the obligation on the disciple to repeat the 
teacher’s words exactly (p. 301), the symbolism of the dove (p. 345), 
dreams as the reflexion of previous thoughts (p. 363), the symbolism of 
right and left (p. 405). These are but a few out of many examples. 
The following passages will serve to illustrate the character of Mr Cohen’s 
translation :— 


*R. Isaac said: We must not appoint a leader over the Community 
without first consulting them: as it is said, “See, the Lord hath called 
by name Besalel, the son of Uri” (Exodus xxxv 30). The Holy One, 
blessed be He, asked Moses, “Is Besalel acceptable to thee?” He 
replied, “‘ Lord of the universe, if he is acceptable to Thee, how much 
more tome!” He said to him, “ Nevertheless, go and tell the people”. 
He went and asked Israel, “Is Besalel acceptable to you?” They 
answered, “If he is acceptable to the Holy One, blessed be He, and to 
thee, how much more so to us!”’! 


The following is a good specimen of the natural way in which the 
Rabbis can express their thoughts in living picture form :— 


‘Ben Zoma used to say: How much labour Adam must have 
expended before he obtained bread to eat! He ploughed, sowed, 
reaped, piled up the sheaves, threshed, winnowed, selected [the ears], 
ground, sifted [the flour], kneaded and baked, and after that he ate ; 
whereas I get up in the morning and find all that prepared for me. 
And how much labour must Adam have expended before he obtained 
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a garment to wear! He sheared, washed [the wool], combed, spun, 
wove, and after that he obtained a garment to wear; whereas I get up in 
the morning and find all this prepared for me. ll artisans attend and 
come to the door of my house, and I get up and find all these things 
before me.’? 

As is well known the main theme dealt with in Berakoth is the 
prayers of the Jewish Liturgy. These are enumerated under their 
Hebrew titles in a separate list in Index II, and references are given 
to the page in the English edition where each item is discussed. To 
have the liturgical matter thus classified and made easily available for 
reference purposes is a boon for which students will be grateful. It 
may be mentioned here that besides the General Index (III), Mr Cohen 
has also prepared a very full Index of Rabbinical authorities cited. 

By way of criticism it may be pointed out that it would occasionally 
be an advantage if fuller references were given to the discussion of 
difficult problems. We should have liked to see a fuller use made 
of Elbogen’s important work on Jewish liturgical matters. Thus, to 
take an example, on p. 72 a highly interesting and important Mishnah 
passage is cited with the words, ‘We have learnt elsewhere in the 
Mishnah’. The passage describes the liturgical service which the 
priests conducted in an apartment of the Temple when they were 
preparing to offer the daily sacrifice. The reference (Zamid v 1) 
should have been given. The Mishnah referred to states that the 
priests read the Decalogue, followed by the Shema. This is an 
exceedingly interesting piece of information. The Shema with its 
sections is a regular part of the synagogue liturgical service; but in 
no known rite does the Decalogue figure as an integral part of the 
formula. The Talmud proceeds to give the reason for its omission. 
We read :— 


‘Rab Judah said in the name of Samuel: Also beyond the confines 
of the Temple they wished to read [the Decalogue with the Shema], 
but it had long been abolished because of the murmuring of the M/inim. 
There is a teaching to the same effect: R. Nathan said: Outside the 
Temple they wished to read [the Decalogue with the Shema], but it 
had long been abolished because of the murmuring of the A/inim. 
Rabbah b. Rab Huna thought to establish it in Sura; but Rab Hisda 
told him it had been previously abolished because of the murmuring of 
the Minim. Amemar thought to establish it in Nehardea; but Rab 
Ashé told him it had previously been abolished because of the murmur- 
ing of the A/inim.’ 


Evidently the recital of the Decalogue with the Shema was based 
upon very old custom, which the Rabbis found it very difficult to 
dislodge. The Minim, who were probably Jewish Christians, apparently 

1 p. 380 f. 
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maintained that the Decalogue or moral law was the only part of the 


Torah that was permanently valid ; hence its elimination by the Rabbis 


from the Shema. It would have been interesting in this connexion if 
Mr Cohen had called attention to the Nash Papyrus of the Decalogue, 
which actually gives the Hebrew text of the Ten Words in a special 
recension, immediately followed by the Shema (Deut. vi 4f). The 
papyrus fragment looks remarkably like'a page from an early Jewish 
liturgy, or prayer-form, which reflects the old practice of the synagogue 
still surviving, when the papyrus was written, in some parts of Egypt 
in the second century a.p. Attention might also have been called to 
Dr C. Taylor’s excursus on the same point in his edition of the Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers, and also to Elbogen’s important discussion of the 
text of the Mishnah (Zamid v 1) in one of his essays. 

The Introduction to Mr Cohen’s edition is good and well written, 
though it might well have been fuller. We have noticed a few misprints ; 
on p. 21, n. § for ‘work’ read ‘word’, on p. 22, n. 3 for ‘Kol’ read 
* Kai’, and on p. 69, |. 15 for ‘has’ read ‘ hast’. 

But, criticism apart, Mr Cohen has produced a scholarly and trust- 
worthy edition of a complete Talmudic tractate in English for which 
students can only be grateful. We hope he may be encouraged to 
continue work in this field. 


G. H. Box. 


Psalmenstudien 1, von SicmMUND MowIncKEL. (Kristiania, 1921.) 


Tuis first study is devoted to an examination of the meaning of the 
Hebrew word fi® and of the nature of the ‘ Individuellen Klagepsalmen ’, 
as Mowinckel calls them. It is a revolt against a fashionable view of 
some standing. In 1888 considerable stir was made by an article of 
ninety-nine pages in the Z..4. 7: W. from the pen of Rudolph Smend 
entitled ‘Ueber das Ich der Psalmen’. ‘In nahezu 80 Liedern des 
Psalters’, writes Smend, ‘redet ein Ich, das man individuell zu deuten 
pflegt.’ After a somewhat full discussion he comes to the conclusion 
that in the ‘ Ich’ of these eighty Psalms it is not an individual but the 
congregation of Israel which speaks. His instances include Pss. xxii, 
li, Ixiii, lxix, and cxix. 

Smend’s view, though coolly received by Driver (see Z. O. ZT. pp. 389 f, 
ed. ix), commended itself in general to many scholars, and may still be 
called fashionable. Mowinckel’s counterblast is vigorously blown. 
One difficulty in the path of Smend is that many of these Psalms appear 
prima facie to proceed from a sick-bed and to be in fact prayers for 
restoration to health. Smend explained the language as metaphorical 
and as descriptive of the calamities of the State. But suspicion is 
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aroused when this explanation is repeated time after time and applied 
to cases which differ greatly from one another. Is the Psalmist never 
a sick individual? is the bed always metaphorical? Mowinckel must 
surely be right at least in reducing the length of Smend’s list. 

The Norwegian scholar’s special contribution to the controversy lies 
in his explanation of many Psalms as prayers for deliverance from sick- 
ness which is due to spells which enemies have cast upon the sick man. 
He begins his book with a discussion of the meaning of px (which 
occurs twenty-nine times in the Psalter) and of px ‘Syn, ‘workers of 
mischief’* (fourteen times in the Psalter). He concludes that the 
fundamental sense of fix is ‘power’. By usage the word means sinister 
power, such as resides in Magic. ‘x ‘D are practitioners of the black 
art. 

Mowinckel next points out that jx ‘2yp has several parallel terms in 
the Psalter, particularly py", ‘ evil-doers’, and n'yws, ‘wicked’. These 
terms he believes to be synonymous in fact with px ‘yp. Thus 
armed Mowinckel finds allusions to the work of Magic in many unsus- 
pected passages throughout the Old Testament, but especially in the 
Psalter. Indeed Psalms which contain mention of sickness and also of 
enemies are regarded by this scholar as ritual formulas composed to 
counteract hostile magic influence. His list of such formulas includes 
Pss. vi, xxvi, xxviii, Xxxi, xxxv, xxxviii, xli—xliii, li, liv, xiii, and cxx. 

Psalm li is one of the formulas of a cult! It is not ‘akultisch’, as 
some suppose, still less ‘antikultisch’: it is rather an antimagical 
prayer of the Hebrew religion. It is ‘in all probability’ a Psalm of 
Sickness, as Gunkel and Kittel have already supposed. The sickness 
is caused by the enemy who aims at nothing less than to bring about 
the death of the patient by magical means: hence the prayer of v. 16 
[E. V. 14] om wsbyn, ie. ‘deliver me from the men of blood who 
plan my death’. Mowinckel is able to offer an interpretation also of 
vv. 8, 9 [E. V. 6, 7] which accords with his view: 

‘Behold, thou hast been pleased to give a trustworthy revelation 
(‘truth ’) through the nino (‘clouds’?) and through that which is secret 
thou teachest me wisdom; so continue thy good pleasure by purging 
me with hyssop’, &c. 

Magic has made the patient sick and therefore unclean, God is 
besought to cleanse him, i.e. to free him from the spell cast upon him, 
so that he may recover. 

Mowinckel understands both verses in a literal sense. Verse 8 means 
that God has given the sick man a favourable omen, seen perhaps in the 
movement of the clouds ; and verse 9g is a prayer that the ritual purifi- 


1 Ps. xiv 8 (P.-B. V.). 
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cation with hyssop may avail for the sick man’s recovery. One parti- 
cular rite, i. e. Sacrifice, is no doubt depreciated in vv. 18, 19 [E. V. 16, 
17], the reason being that the Psalm was written during the Exile, 
when the correct sacrificial cult could not be maintained. But, says 
our author, other rites, rites necessary for the purification of the unclean, 
must have continued to be practised : the unclean could not have been 
left to their uncleanness. For this he appeals to Jer. xli 5, asserting 
that the eighty men who came had no further object than to obtain 
ritual purification for themselves. They were not mourners for the 
state of their country, as Giesebrecht supposed. 

I have singled out Mowinckel’s treatment of Ps. li, because of 
the interest of the Psalm itself. But it must be confessed that the 
Norwegian scholar presents a better case when he deals with some 
other passages. He has indeed done a service to Biblical interpretation 
in suggesting so forcibly that many passages of the Psalter can only be 
rightly interpreted when it is seen that they refer to the black art and 
its effects. His case is put with considerable exaggeration, I believe, 
but it deserves very careful attention. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 
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